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Misfortunes usually 
come like lightning 
out of a clear sky. 
Well and happy this morning — 
crippled, maimed, sick, quarantined at home, or your 
schcol quarantined before the day is over! We know 
not what awa‘ts us in the dark shadows of the unknown future. We know not where our next step will 
take us. When such misfortunes overtake you, be prepared to meet the loss of salary and the extra 
expenses that will be portions in your bitter cup. Join the T. C. U. today! 


What the T. C. U. Has Done for Others 


SarBinevilic, Ale., July if, 1916. 











Gateriudy, Serr., Fury 24, 1924. 
Te. Ritento, Jr., 
Gesere) Manager, 
Lincols, Seer. 
Dear Wr. Ritonte: 


Teabhere' Casualty “ndereritere, 
Lineojn, Bovraske. 


Gentienda:- 

T want to thank you for the check received for 
0330. 

I have been incapacitated for more than six 
@onthe on eccount of ilinese and consider muself very 
fortunate in having @ policy in the Teachers’ Casualty 
Underwriters. I wieh that every one could see the wisdom 
Of insurance before ilinese of acoident coours ae I ese 
it now. The T. C. U. offers to tesoners « proposition 
Of ahich 00 one shoulé fail to take edvantage. 

Tranking you again for your generous settlement, 
1 remain, 


Youre very truly, 


bw bute] 














Wednooday . 
Pivet serious evcident of ay ifs. The train aed 


at Seottedere, I experienced the 


etoppeé and passengers were getting off. Just as J 
ae in the ast of stepping to the ground, the train 
gave 4 Luron ant I mms throw to the ground. My back 
etruck @ rail. 1 am sow helpless save for the use of 
my bande. The doctor tells as I feeg not hope for 
& opecdy recovery. 

T beve thanked you sany times since tne ao- 
Cident for giving us teachers euch an opportunity te 
prepare for sisfortune ané have thanked God for giving 
Se wisdom to take a@vantage of the opportunity, as I an 
Without any other @eane of support and am beipless. 

Moet sincerely yours, 


Gece LIMerre 

















What the T.C. U. will do for 


You will be paid: 


$50.00 a month for accident 
50.00 a month for sickness 
50.00 a month for quarantine 
of your home or school. 
1000.00 for an accidental death. 
Numerous other benefits. 
naa as = 
Teachers’ Casualty Underwriters 


Dept. P, T. C. U. Bldg. 
Lincoln, Neb. 


No Medical 
Examination S 


B To secure all this protection, you only need to set 
aside 4 1-9c a day (less than a street car fare). $15.00 
a year, due in three payments of $5.00 each, Nov. 1 
Feb. 1, and May 1. 
Send in this coupon for speci 
ment offer. 


§l TEACHERS’ CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
A National Organization for Teachers 
5 Dept. P, T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebraska 


—— 


’ 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me full particulars regarding 
your special September rate of $2.00 till 
November Ist. 


September enroll- 


Name 


| Address 
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Fairbanks’ Home Geography .60 Campbell’s Story of Little Metzu, The Japanese Boy 
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Problems of the Young Teacher 
I 


The Spirit of the First Day of School 
FRANCES JENKINS 
H'= long the school-room has been standing idle, 


waiting. The janitor has cleansed it, opening 

the windows for sunshine and fresh air to enter; 

but until the teacher and pupils come, and the 
business of the year opens, it is a barren place indeed. 
With the entrance of this eager group, events begin to 
happen rapidly, and the spirit in which these events are 
interpreted by teacher and pupils determines whether the 
year’s work is to be a comparative success or a comparative 
failure. 

Co-operation toward worthy ends is the keynote of steady 
growth during the year. The teacher needs to understand 
the basic conditions of such co-operation if she is to do her 
share in bringing it to pass. If she can get some simple 
ideas of these conditions before the first day of school, she 
will be able to do better work from the beginning; so long 
as she is a growing teacher, these ideas will be becoming 
clearer and stronger. 

Co-operation within the school-room depends upon 
three factors: what the teacher contributes to the pupils, 
what the pupils give to the teacher, and what the pupils 
do for one another. The first is relatively easy for the 
teacher to understand, she is less conscious of the power 
of the other factors. Let us examine them all. 

Every earnest worker realizes that he is helping those 
whom he serves. His consecration to his work, his zeal 
in carrying the work on, react upon him to make him con- 
scious of his contribution, and so inspire him to renewed 
effort. The young teacher is making real contributions 
to the life of her pupils when, through her greater knowl- 
edge, she helps them to understand their lessons, when her 
tact and poise lead them to respect their mutual rights 
and duties, when her enthusiasm arouses in them a re- 
sponding enthusiasm for the work of the school. This may 
mean her describing a coal mine, asking a strong pupil to 
help a weaker, listening to a pupil’s account of his garden- 
ing. Muchof hercontribution will be made unconsciously. 

Every pupil with whom she deals, each group of pupils 
whom she meets as a class, her entire school group as a 
group give something to the teacher. They add to her 
experience with human nature, giving her practice in deal- 
ing with different types of people under varying conditions. 
They compel her to study more deeply into the subjects 
which she teaches in order to answer. the children’s ques- 
tions and help them to conquer their difficulties. Their 
genuine childlike attitude arouses her faith in them and 
in the work. 

Perhaps the young teacher realizes this co-operation 
when all goes smoothly; it is harder to realize when things 
gowrong. Yet the difficulty may be due to her very failure 
to make use of this co-operation, to ask the pupils for 
worthy contributions to the thought work of the class, 
to assist pupils to realize that she relies upon their help. 

It is surprising how few disorderly pupils comprehend 
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that there are ways in which they can help the teacher in 
regular class work. They count keeping still as the great- 
est help which they can offer, the only active help which 
they know consisting of running errands, cleaning black- 
boards and such social services. If the teacher can induce 
her pupils to see that she is gaining from them, that the 
birds they have seen, the pets they have cared for, the 
thoughts they have pondered over, are of real interest to 
her, she will gain their respect through having increased 
their own self-respect. The successful teacher must train 
herself to listen, to appreciate, to respond. 

Greatest in power, yet least understood, is the influence 
which the class, the group, has upon the individual pupils 
of which it is composed. Each group is a small democracy 
with the teacher as leader, each individual in the group 
wishes the respect of the group as a whole. A young 
teacher was given an especially difficult class. One day 
trouble arose with a pupil. “Is this the kind of behavior 
for which we stand as a class?” the teacher asked. An 
overwhelming, “No!” convinced the pupil that he was not 
upheld, and no further punishment followed. The teacher 
studied to understand and make use of this power whose 
strength she had discovered. 

The building up of a helpful public opinion depends upon 
the daily routine classwork, the working and playing to- 
gether which come in the natural life of the school. A boy 
was trying to explain why he did not like a certain school 
in which favoritism was shown. “You see, it’s this way,” 
he said, “the fellows that are ‘It’ on the playground aren’t 
‘It’ in the school-room, and they ought to be.” 

Every time that a teacher trains a pupil to talk to the 
class and not to her especially, every recitation in which 
pupils ask one another worthy, helpful questions, every 
gamein which children choose their leaders, helps in strength- 
ening public opinion. Pupils learn in these ways who are 
the dependable ones in the group, those who are natural 
leaders learn the power and responsibilities of leadership. 

The growing teacher reflects upon the more important 
happenings of the day or the week with the hope of im- 
proving through her experience. She will be wise if, in this 
reflecting, she chooses those happenings which have led 
toward closer co-operation and tries to repeat them later. 
Every such experience will yield rich returns. 

The first day is full of opportunities for starting the year 
in the co-operative spirit. Language lessons may be an 
exchange of vacation experiences, reading lessons may be 
favorite selections of the past year, older and stronger pupils 
may help the younger and weaker ones, those who remember 
may help those who have forgotten. Pupils may tell the 
teacher certain customs which have governed the school 
in the past. By the close of the first day, all should realize 
that the school is to be a center for work and play to- 
gether; every day which follows should strengthen this 
realization. 


The First Day in the First 
Grade 


HE first day in the first grade is a trying one for the 
cleverest, most experienced teacher, and for the 
young inexperienced teacher it sometimes looms 
ahead with worrying possibilities. The flock of 

anxious mothers, carefully taking your measure as they 
entrust their priceless treasures to your care,or the round- 
eyed, wondering little foreigner with his big sister or the 
boy in the next room, and one or two crying, make you say 
to yourself, as you reassure the mothers and smile on all so 
confidently, “Now, now, just where and how shall I begin?” 
It is with the thought of this ahead and a desire to help, 
that the following plan is suggested. 


MorniINnG 


1 Let the children keep their vaccination certificates until 
you have taken their namesand made a rough seat plan. 
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2 Talk about babies— ask how many have babies at 
home — their names, etc.; in short, get acquainted. 

3 Sing “A Ball for Baby,” two stanzas— Second time 
let them make the motions with you. 
Third time invite them to sing too. 

4 Reading (Aldine System used here). 


Come away, 
Come and play. 


Tell the story — play it — repeat the rhyme. 


Recess 
Nursery Rhymes — recite. 
Counting 1 to 10. — 
Peg work — teach the fence with points of pegs up. 
Reading — Same rhyme. 
Tell the story again — repeat the rhyme with th 

class and individually. 

Sing the “Fingers’ Lullaby.” 


em whe 


uo 


AFTERNOON 
Sing “Ball for Baby” — four stanzas. 
Teach the color red. 
Divide the class in three divisions. 
Reading with each division. 
Board work. 


whe 


Come away, 
Come and play. 


Point out the rhyme — class and individual work 
Use finger and pointer. Fix the words come an: 
play. 
3 Seat work for two divisions while third is reading. 
Let them make a red fence. 


Recess 

1 Drawing — with crayon and Manila paper have then 
draw a red ball. 

2 Story — The Three Bears. 

3 Teach a simple Good-night Song. 

4 Have every child take home the rhyme written 01 
Manila paper. 

Note Take time to start correct sitting, standing and passiny 


Before all things, make the children happy this first day and start th: 
love for school. 





Making Teaching a Contest 
M. V. O’SHEA, The University of Wisconsin 


An inspector of schools was recently discussing some 
of his experiences in the class-rooms of his State. Among 
other things, he said: 


“The characteristic of teaching which impresses me more 
than any other, perhaps, is that often the work in the class- 
room appears to be of the nature of a contest between the 
instructor and the pupil. I can feel this tension and strain 
when I enter the class-room. The teacher asks a good 
many questions which the pupils answer mainly in single 
words. Apparently the pupils feel that the teacher’s 
chief effort is to detect those who have not learned what has 
been assigned. In such a case, the pupils are in a resistant 
and often even an antagonistic attitude. They cannot 
be said to be participating in the recitation in a true sense. 
Whatever they do is the result of coercion, more or less.” 


It might prove useful for all of us who teach to set a trap 
for ourselves, and see to what extent we are engaged in a 
contest with our students when we are teaching. It may 
not be possible for most of us to secure a hearty, enthusiastic 
response on the part of our students, because what we teach 
is not of great interest to the typical pupil to whom it is 
offered, and we are not fortunate ourselves in putting things 
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in a way that will captivate the imagination and make the 
pupil feel that it has worth; but even so, we could probably 
modify what appears to be a sort of instinct leading us to 
assume a coercive and even belligerent attitude toward 
those whom we instruct. From ancient days to the pres- 
ent time, satirists have treated the teacher as a tyrant, 
and his pupils as hostile subjects, hoping for the time to 
come when they will dare to rise in rebellion against his 
dominion. But the situation is a good deal better to-day 
than it was fifty years ago, and let us hope it will be better 
ten years from now than it is at present. 

In order to do his best work, a teacher must avoid arous- 
ing the feeling that the life in the class-room is a contest 
between instructor and pupil. No person can teach well 
if he is conscious of strain and tension himself, and it is 
the simplest law of psychology that a pupil cannot be much 
impressed and influenced when he is in a resistant attitude. 
If we cannot get our pupils coming our way most of the 
time, then we might just as well quit. 





Apologizing: —Two Kinds 


FONETTA FLANSBURG 


ISS Smith had a way of leaving her school- 
M room door open into the hall, and pupils from 
other rooms annoyed her somewhat by gazing 
in as they passed along on their occasional errands. 

One day a large, awkward girl stopped at the door and 
took an interested survey of the assembled school. Miss 
Smith was irritated, and, being very “bright” and having 
a lively fancy and a sprightly tongue, she advanced upon 
the intruder with, ‘Did you think this was a menagerie, 
and that you’d come in to see the animals? Perhaps 
ll bring you in so you can see them perform.” 

The children in the room were much amused, but the 
big girl was an: and muttered as she moved away, 
‘Perhaps you will, and perhaps you won’t.” 

Then Miss Smith was angry, too, and she followed the 
girl into the hall, where they had a loud and lively combat 
f words, in which it was difficult to say who was victor. 

The teacher of the big girl had a full report at noon from 
both participants, and of course she was duly grieved and 
ample apology was assured. An hour later the big girl 
met Miss Smith in the hall with a downcast face and began 
to say something about being sorry, but the teacher drew 
herself up haughtily, and said, “So you’ve come to apol- 
ogize, have you? Well, I want you to do your apologizing 
before the school as they heard the impudence I had to 
take from you.” 

And so it came to pass. 


That same day another teacher, Miss Hilton, came up 
the front steps of the school-house, and there at the to 
of the flight sat Lawrence Holt, a boy from Miss Smith’s 
room, whom Miss Hilton knew only as one of the “ upstairs 
boys.” He was whittling a piece of soft wood, and Miss 
Hilton spoke sharply, “Don’t you know it is against tlie 
rules to sit on these steps? And whittling over them, too!” 

“Oh,” came the quick reply, “the whittlings will all 
blow away, but J won’t; I’m going to sit here in the shade.” 

There was fire in Miss Hilton’s eye, and she was about 
to insist on obedience, when a little voice to which she 
was accustomed to listen said, “Perhaps you'll find a 
better way.” 

So she left him, went to her own room, and in a few 
minutes sought Miss Smith, told her the circumstances, 
without exaggeration, adding, “I think he owes me an 
apology.” ; 

“Indeed he does, and I’ll see that he makes it. I'll 
give him such a raking over the coals as he hasn’t had for 
some time,” said Miss Smith with her usual vigor. 

That evening Miss Hilton sat alone in her school-room, 
working out a drawing-lesson for the next day, when Law- 
rence Holt appeared in the doorway. She looked up, 
and he advanced till within about six feet of her, when 
he began very defiantly, “I came to apologize to you” — 
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_ “Of course you did,” interrupted Miss Hilton, advanc- 
ing to meet him and laying her hand lightly on his shoulder, 
“you wouldn’t think of leaving the building without 
making it all right with me. Do you know I’ve just dis- 
covered that you are Lawrence Holt? I have your sister 
Jean in my room and she’s such a lady, and is always 
talking about what a good brother you are. Perhaps | 
was too sharp in my manner of speaking to you this after- 
noon but” — 

This sounded as if Miss Hilton was making the apology, 
and Lawrence felt all his “ugliness” slip away in a moment. 
Glancing up quickly, he interrupted her. “No, you were 
not the least bit wrong; I was as mean as I could be; I 
wasn’t sorry when I came in, but I am now, and I hope” — 

“Yes, and I hope too,” said Miss Hilton gaily, “and 
hereafter you'll be good, and I’ll be kind — and I’m going 
to see your mother some day; I’m sure you and Jean have 
a lovely mother.” 

Suddenly the tears were in the boy’s eyes and he stam- 
mered a “Yes, do,” and was gone. 

“How did the apologizing come off?” queried Miss 
Smith, as the two teachers greeted each other the next 
morning. 

“ Beautifully!” said Miss Hilton. 

“T thought it would; I gave him to understand the 
apology should be a complete and humble one that should 
satisfy you, or I’d send him back every day to make it 
over,’ Miss Smith rejoined triumphantly. 

“It satisfied me perfectly,” said the other, and they 
separated, each highly content with her own way of hand- 
ling the question of apologizing. 


Mexican Refugee Children 
at School 


Interesting Problem Encountered in Laredo 
and Other Texas Cities 


Fewix J. Kocn 


1 ARS are hardly sufficiently numerous in the United 
States of America, these days, to make the experi- 
ence of teaching the children of refugees and 
fugitives before the pillage and arson of half- 

savage troopers, an everyday experience in the life of the 
pedagogue, and so, down at Laredo and other border 
cities in Texas, the schools are solving the unique problem 
of providing education for the refugee. 

“Poor little refugee child!” is one’s instinctive exclama- 
tion as he sees these little ones. Homeless — rendered 
so well-nigh overnight; fatherless, many of them, as a 
result of the war; decamped in tents on the public plazas; 
uncertain when, if ever, they dare return to their father- 
land, they’ve been brought together in the public school, 
where, thanks to unfamiliarity with the Anglo-Saxon, they 
make up a shy little class of themselves. 

Not that the schoolhouse there at Laredo is so very much 
different from their own; for it has the same very thick 
adobe walls, the heavy floor of the puncheon, and the white- 
washed walls, with the blackboards, one sees in the schools 
of many of the Texas cities. Here, too, the ceiling is 
raftered, while the great body of the chamber is devoted to 
huge wooden desks, for two pupils each. 

Thanks to the number and variety of these refugee 
children, suddenly dropped, as it were, upon the schools 
here — half-day sessions have been made the rule for each 
class, and so the work is reduced in extent, so far as time 
goes. So few of the little refugees understand English, 
however, that everything told the native American boys and 
girls must be translated — and so much of this time is lost. 

Recess time they forget their sorrows, as they gather in a 
corner for a game of ring-’round-the-rosy, as they played 
this back in Mexico. Some of them have been here since 
January, and, little by little, are taking on the American 
pastimes. 
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Playing Hookey 


Teaching them, otherwise, has.much about it that is 
familiar to teachers of foreign languages, such as German 
in the primary grades of English-speaking schools. But 
every so often some phase of the terrible experience these 
pupils have been through and which has launched them 
into these schools of a strange land, will crop out. 

When it comes to writing compositions, such subjects as, 
“How I Came to Texas,” or “What I Know of the War,”’ 
will throw interesting sidelights on the conflict, indeed. 

Just for example — these youngsters in the picture, 
grouped for us by the teacher in the school yard, are almost 
all from the sacked and pillaged city of Nuevo Laredo. 

Let them tell the story in their compositions, or in the 
Friday afternoon speaking program, and it is much as 
follows: 

Simple peon fathers, in Nuevo Laredo — let alone the 
humbler mothers — had made substantially no demonstra- 
tion for either side in the war, but when the government 
forces received the news that they had lost Monterey and 
the towns about they immediately notified the cities of 
C. P. Diaz and Nuevo Laredo, through their commanders, 
that these places would be destroyed. This was on the 
22d of April. 

On the 23d the commander notified the citizens that 
the military column would evacuate and that those left 
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here would be defenseless if the foe should enter. Citi- 
zens were so advised at a meeting at headquarters, to which 
all the principal citizens were called. 

Picture to yourself the terror, the heartache there cam« 
to these little ones, as they learned, from their parents 
lips, that they must up and about — “help pile into any 
cart the father could get what they could, and be off - 
and that what was left behind would go either to plunde: 
or flame.” The little play-room, the dolls, the toys, th: 
favorite chair at the window, perhaps the little garden 
all these must be sacrijiced either to the vandal soldier 
or the flames! 

Little girls viewed for the last time their mothers’ kitch 
ens, askance, knowing that whatever food the invadin; 
army — living off the country, as it went, might use fo 
its purposes, or that its men might choose to destroy 
out of pure malice toward non-combatants, aligned with 
the other side — stood, of course, every chance of destruc 
tion. So with the pretty little things on the walls — every 


thing one could not take in the costly cart that you wer 
Notices of the gravity of the situation wer 


lucky to secure. 














Remains of the School 


posted on the custom-house and the like — and by hall 
past one of that afternoon: the town began to evacuate 
inost of these people making, of course, for Laredo, Texas. 
Furniture, books, things of that sort —all that couk 
still be piled into the dray, were compressed — and for 
six hours the international bridge was a mass of moving 
humanity; of mothers, with babies asleep on their arms 
of little school children toddling behind, their books and 
their keepsakes dragging along, or else their arms fille 
with more substantial salvage. Alon; 








































on their heels, heedless, careless, cam‘ 
hogs and mules and cattle. Thus 
the exodus continued the next day 
until one of the afternoon. when th 
town was fired. 

Reaching the States, some of thes 
children went to friends, other: 
crowded the plazas— where the) 
lounged, wonder-eyed, or killed tim« 
with their books. The 23d saw th« 
final overflow making its departure, 
assured now that the America 
government would allow all to enter 

Then —the children heard the 
elders state—the prisons were opened 
and criminals and prisoners released ; 
and, meanwhile, the pillaging of the 
deserted homes went on. Five trains, 
at the nearby depot, the reports 
said, were loaded with merchandise, 
taken deliberately from the fathers 
stores and shops during the night. 
These trains were started for Lam 
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Pasas; four of them reaching this point in safety. 
One, however, was abandoned five miles out of town 
by its crew, who feared that, owing to the poor loco- 
motive, they might fall into ‘the hands of the enemy, 
and, rather than this, took to the nearby woods. On the 
last train the mothers and babes and the classmates of 
some of these very children were huddled; for the train 
carried twenty large steel coal cars, loaded with families. 
Since, then, the children had been told how these cars had 
had no roofs and so, all that day, these poor folk traveled 
or dallied in the broiling sun; and all that night the rain 
had poured down upon them. Two of the school children 
had died on the way; one child was smothered in its bed- 
clothes. When, finally, they did reach tke old town of 
Lam Pasas, they were a sorry sight. There those little 
ones, too, are now attending school until better days 
come. 

Meanwhile, however, the little homes behind suffered 


The Ruined Town 





Out-of Diets 


Atice FE. ALLEN ; *Cuas. E,. Boyp 
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‘ I know the pret-ti- est school-room, All vel -_ vet- soft 
2. The flow - ers dear - ly _ love it, A bird a - bove i soars ; 
3. Through trees, all green or gold - en, The wind the rt re iad - plores; . 
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the pillagers’ wrath and were despoiled of whatever re- 
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mained. Nuevo Laredo, from a busy and prosperous 
city, the depot for a great cattle country, and, as such, 
possessed of good trade, resulting in good schools, both 
public and private, for the children, the sexes being sent 
to separate establishments here, was reduced to a ruined 
city, whose silent streets and vacant, roofless houses (not the 


least of these ruins the famous girls’ school), remind the 








rare traveler of nothing so much as ruined Herculaneum 
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and Pompeii. Meanwhile the school children are fugitive 
and homeless, living with their parents in tents and bar- 
racks, and awaiting an era when — who shall say when? — 
tranquillity may come to this region, cities arise and sthools 
begin anew, and they can desert the crowded American 
school-rooms, not built to accommodate such sudden 
invasion, for other institutions in their native land! 





September Calendar 
(Verse by Auice E. ALLEN) 
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Thirty days of golden 
haze, 


Thirty days that 
June remember, 
Thirty days with happy| 
ways— 
Thirty days has dear 
September. 

















Month by Month Language 


Lessons 


For the Second Grade 


GRACE EVELYN STARKS 


SEPTEMBER 


Nature Stories Goldenrod and Aster. 


Clytie. 


Stories to Tell and Dramatize Pippa Passes (Browning). 


Peter, Paul and E 


The Ugly Duckling. 


Poems: Hiawatha’s Childhood. Autumn Fires (Robert 
Louis Stevenson). September (Helen Hunt Jackson). 


A Vagrant Knight and Lady. 


Zisop’s Fables: The Fox and the Grapes. The Dog and 


His Image. 


OcTOBER 


Nature Stories: How Dame Nature Got Her Frost. 
Vapor Family. The Wise King and the Bee (Cooke). 


The 





Stories to Tell and Dramatize: King Midas. 





Bellerophon 


and Pegasus. Little Half Chick. Prometheus. 
Poems: Hiawatha’s Sailing. October’s Bright Blue 

Weather (Helen Hunt Jackson). The Fairy Artist. 
4isop’s Fables: Mercury and the Woodman. The 


Grasshopper and the Ant. 


NOVEMBER 
Nature Stories: Phaethon. Balder. 


Water Babies. Cinderella. 


Proserpina. 
Stories to Tell and Dramatize: ‘The Pilgrims. 


Kingsley’s 


Poems: The Pumpkin (Whittier). Feast of Mondamin. 


The Corn Song. 


4isop’s Fables: The Dog in the Manger. The Jackal 
and the Camel. The Man and the Serpent. 


DECEMBER 
Nature Stories: Story of the Star. 
The Secret of Fire. 


Stories to Tell and Dramatize: Christmas in other Lands. 


Story of the Holly. 
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Christmas Carol (Dickens). Birds’ Christmas Carol 
, (Wiggin). The Fir Tree (Anderson). Story of the 
Christ Child. David and Jonathan. Little Jean. 
Little Match Girl. 
Zisop’s Fables: The Viper and the File. 
and Her Hen. 


The Woman 


JANUARY 

Nature Stories: What Broke the China Pitcher. Fairy 
Mercury. How the Robin’s Breast Became Red 
(Cooke). The Story of the Pudding Stone. 

Stories to Tell and Dramatize: The Snow Man (Anderson). 
The Snow Image (Hawthorne). One Eye, Two Eye 
and Three Eye. 

Poems: The Snow Bird (Frank Dempster Sherman). 
The New Year’s Greeting (Lowell). 

4isop’s Fables: The Hen and the Golden Eggs. 
Horse and the Lion. 


The 


FEBRUARY 

Nature Stories: The Little Brown Seed. Stories of the 
Animals North. How the Chipmunk got His Stripes. 
The Fairy Mercury. The Magnet’s Choice. What 
the Fire Spirits Did. 

Stories to Tell and Dramatize: Little George Washington. 
The First Flag. Little Nell (Charles Dickens). How 
Little Cedric became a Knight. Siegfried and Brun- 
hilde. 

Poems: The Flag Goes By. The Children’s Hour. 
Venturesome Buds. Lady Moon. 

Zsop’s Fables: The Stag, the Wolf and the Sheep. The 
Dogand the Hare. The DogandtheSheep. The Bear 
and the Bee Hives. 


The 


MARCH 

Nature Stories: A&olus, Latona and the Frogs. Prome- 
theus (Cook). Fish or Frogs? The North Wind at 
Play. Pussy Willow’s Hood. Little Brown Seed. 

Stories to Tell and Dramatize: Franklin and His Kite. 
The Frog Prince. Romulusand Remus. The Cater- 
pillar. # 

Poems: Spring (Celia Thaxter). 
Good Boy. Windy Nights. 
Willow. 

4isop’s Fables: The Sun and the Wind. The Mouse and 
the Frog and the Hawk. The Frog and the Fox. 
The Boy and the Frogs. The Kite and the Pigeons. 


Waiting to Grow. The 
The Wind. The Pussy 


APRIL 
Nature Stories: Baucis and Philemon. Rheecus. A 
Magic Bridge. Narcissus. Psyche. Legend of the 
Dandelion. The Legend of theSnowdrop. Anemone. 
How Daphne Became a Tree. Old Sol’s Rainbow. 
The Poplar Tree. Lilac Buds. Dorothy’s Experi- 
ment. 

Stories to Tell and Dramatize: Who Discovered Spring? 
Paul Revere’s Ride. The Birds of Killingworth. 
Maeterlinck’s Bluebird. Chin Chin Chinaman. 

Poems: Apple Blossoms. What Robin Told Anemone. 
(Frank Dempster Sherman). UHiawatha’s Picture Writ- 
ing. The Rain. The Rainbow. The Bluebird. 

Zisop’s Fables: The Trees and the Gods. The Peasant 
and the Apple Tree.: 


May 

Nature Stories: The Towel’s Party. The Nest Builders. 

Orgin Woodpecker’s Life of a Butterfly. The Grateful 
Foxes. Circe. The Purple Woodpecker. 

Stories to Tell and Dramatize: Little Footsteps Upon the 
Water. Maggie Tulliver and the Gypsies. Snow- 
white and Rose-red. 

Poems: Robert of Lincoln. 
(Eugene Field). 


The Sugar Plum Tree 
The Brook (Tennyson). Memorial 


ay. 
4isop’s Fables: The Wise Goat. The Boy and the Wolf. 
The Fox’s Two Dinners. 
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JUNE 

Nature Stories: Echo. Psyche. Hyacinth. Seedlings 
on the Wing. Grandma Kaolin’s Story. 

Stories to Tell and Dramatize: Hansel and Gretel. 
din. Puss-in-Boots. 
Hans in Luck. 

Poems: June. Daffodils (Wordsworth). 
Mother. The Child World. 

4isop’s Fables: Tiger, Braman and Jackal. The Ele- 
phant and the Monkey. The Jackal and the Par- 
tridge. 


Alad- 
Jason and the Golden Fleece. 


I love you, 





The Singing Lesson 
I 
IRENE DOUGLASS 


I many schools the idea prevails that the Tonic 


Sol-Fa system should be taught previously to the 
system of Staff Notation. With little children 
much better results are secured with this system, 
and later on, say in the fifth or sixth grade, the transition 
to Staff Notation may be easily accomplished, if so desired. 

In the kindergarten and perhaps even in the first year 
classes, the singing lesson will probably consist of songs 
which are sung or played to the children until they are 
familiar enough with the tune and the words to attempt 
the same. In the second grade, at the latest, the regular 
singing lessons should begin. 

One teacher excited the interest of her class in this work 
by first teaching a pretty poem much liked by all, and then 
telling them that there was a tune for it. The children 
suggested adjourning to the gymnasium and having the 
teacher play the tune on the piano. “No, indeed,” she 
replied, “we don’t need to go to the gymnasium. The 
tune is in this little book,’’ and showing them the sol-fa 
notation of the melody, proceeded to sing it once only. 
“Please sing it again,” was the general request. This she 
gently refused to do, but said, “If you would like to try 
you can soon learn to sing this for yourself,” thus introduc- 
ing the class to the necessity of learning the fundamentals 
of music. 


Breathing 

Beathing is naturally an important factor in singing, and 
here at the beginning several little exercises should be 
taught. 

Call for a good standing position, and as the teacher raises 
her hand slowly have the children inhale deeply. As the 
hand is lowered tell them to exhale slowly. The sounds 
of 00, aw, oh, may be made with the escaping breath, the 
lips being thoroughly rounded. 


Tone 

No loud, boisterous singing should be allowed, but a soft, 
clear tone always insisted upon. For the first month the 
following simple exercises will probably suffice. 

1 Sing “Aa” softly and ask a child to sing it louder. 

2 Prolong “Aa” and ask some one to sing a short “ A a.” 

3 Sing “A a” on a high note and ask forit to be sung 
lower. 

4 Ask for a high, soft and long tone. 

5 Ask for a low, loud and short tone, etc. 

6 “How many children have ever heard the church bells 
play?” Sing clearly with well opened mouth the following 
exercise, and have the class imitate. 


d t, l, s, f, m, r, 


calling each note thus: 

(a) Dong, dong, dong, dong, dong, dong, dong, dong. 

(6) Bim, bom, bome, bell, bim, bom, bome, bell. 

7 Have the class imitate the teacher as she sings the 
— d, m, s, to la in ascending, descending, or any 
order. 
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The Modulator 

For the first few lessons a ladder with three rungs widely 
separated drawn on the blackboard will be found more 
suitable than the printed modulator. On the bottom rung 
place the note “doh” and sing the tone firmly. On the 
third and top rung write the “soh” and sing it brightly, and 
on the middle rung place and sing the mild. quiet “me.” The 
class will find it easy and pleasant to make their voices 
climb up and down this ladder. 


Ear Training 

Even at the initial stages the child’s ear should be trained 
to distinguish the character of the different sounds, and to 
name the note or notes sung. 

Let the teacher sing d, m, s—‘s, m, d —s,d, m, etc., 
calling each note “la a” and ask the class to tell on which 
rung of the ladder she stopped. 


Manual Signs 
The signs for these three notes may next be taught and 
are readily learned. 
The firm “doh” has for a sign the clenched hand. 
The bright “soh”’ has the erect hand and raised thumb. 
The quiet “me”’ is the flat palm, extended as if a speaker 
is motioning for silence. 


Time 
Have the children clap in time to a tune sung by the 
teacher to “laa” as: 


ld: d{/s: s]l:l]/s:—|f£:f|m:m|r:r|d:—]| 


Probably they will clap for every note, if this is sung 
slowly. Then let the teacher sing this again accenting 
strongly the first or strong beat and get the clapping only 
on the loud beat. 

Then using the pointer, let the teacher beat time for 
a two pulse measure, tapping the desk on the strong beat. 

How many children have noticed the difference between 
the softer and louder notes? 

The louder note is called the “strong accent,” and the 
softer note is called the “weak accent.” A few simple 
exercises may be placed on the board and the time names 
sung. These exercises should include only the simplest 
tune forms of “taa” and “aa.” 


|d: d|m:m|s:s|d:—]f 


SONGS 

Until much further advanced the class will still continue 
to learn the words and melody by imitation, and every 
singing lesson should have its song or songs, preferably at 
the end. Try to see that the voices are not strained, not 
pitched too high or too low, that the enunciation is clear 
and the pronunciation correct. How often we hear such 
words as listen, evil, angel, merry, sung in such a way as 
to spoil the beauty of the whole piece. 

During the first month a teacher should observe keenly 
and discover which children sing in a monotone and which 
are usually correct and thus unconsciously act as leaders. 
Later on a distinct division may be made, but at first the 
chief thing is to let the “monotones”’ listen a great deal 
instead of singing, and to persuade the pupils with natu- 
rally strong voices to use them softly and sweetly. 





The day that summer died a red leaf fell 

From out the maple’s green and stately crest, 
And all the slender fern leaves in the dell 

In robes of white and palest gold were dressed. 
A late rose shed its petals one by one, 

The poplar stirred its trembling leaves and sighed, 
A glowing dahlia blossomed in the sun— 

The day that summer died. 

—Enid G. Weston 
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September Post Card 
(Verse by Atice E. ALLEN) 
































When from the sky the golden 
sun 
Has sped away so lightly, 
I wish that you may always see 
The first star shining brightly! 














Second Year Phonics 
Kate K. O’NE1 
(Book rights reserved) 

IND out from the first grade teacher how much the 
children had last year. If she used a story for the 
sounds, and you are not familiar with it, learn it. 
This story is a help to the slower children in the 

second grade. 

If your children have not had all the work given here, 
skip the new and teach it to them later, for no new work 
should be given until the old has been thoroughly re- 
viewed. 

Make sure they know these sounds and the names of 
the letters: 


b, C, g, d, f, g, g, h, ], k, l, Mm, 
n, p, qu, r, s,s, t, V, W, X, y, 
z, ch, sh, wh, th, th, bl, br, 
cl, cr, dr, fl, fr, gl, gr, pl, pr, 
sc, scr, sk, sm, sn, sp, spl, 
spr, squ, st, str, sw, thr, tr, 
tw. 


They should know the sounds and markings of 4, 4, 4, a, 
ay, ai, ar, aw; I, J, ir; 6, 5, 66, 55, ow, Sw, ou, Su, oy, 
ol, or, 6a, i, i, ur; y, ¥, gn, kn, wr and mb. 


RULES 
1 If a one syllable word does not end in e the vowel 


' sound is short: rat. 





gun. 
10 
|: a 

queen, : 
12 | 
13° | 
14 
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2 Ifaone syllable word ends in e, the e is always silent 
and the vowel before it is long: rate. 
3 Ifa word begins with y, the y is a consonant: yellow. 
4 If a one syllable word ends in y, the y sounds like 
long i: cry. 
5 Ifa word of more than one syllable ends in y, the y 
sounds like short i: pretty. 
6 Aris dr unless w is before it: car, war, hardware. 
7 Cin front of a, k, 1, 0, r, tand uis hard: cane, black 
clams, corn, crate, fact. 
8 C in front of e, i, y is soft: cell, city, cymbals. 
9 Gin front of a, |,.o, r, u is hard: gave, glad, go, grow, 
gun. 
10 G in front of e, i, y is soft: gems, gill, gyps 
11 @Q never goes alone. Q is always followed by u: 
queen, quail. 
12 Gand K in front of n are silent: gnaw, knife. 
13 W in front of r is silent: wrap. 
14 B following m is silent: thumb. 


Make a long list of words under each rule and give for 
rapid drill. Do not, at present, pay any attention to words 
that are exceptions. As one comes in a lesson simply say 
that it is pronounced differently and show them how it 
is marked so that they can pronounce it. 

Be sure to write words of more than one syllable with the 
syllables separated. Teach the word syllable and the mean- 
ing. If the word is marked also mark the accented syllable. 
One of my small boys told me, “That mark says you must 
hear that syllable plainer.” 

It is not necessary to give words that the children do 
not use. There are enough long, hard words that they 
really need to know. My babies, in learning the parts of a 
flower, pronounced from the marked words: corolla, petals, 
calyx, sepals, pistil, stamens, pollen. 

There were very few words that came up in the reading 
lessons that they had to have help on, the last two months 
of the first year. This means the average child, not the 
especially bright or the very slowest ones. 

Make a list of words beginning with each letter of the 
alphabet, using every sound possible. Make like the 
list of a, b and c given. 

A 


angel, angry, army, almost, aye, ail, awful, automobile. 


B 


baby, band, barn, ball, bay, bail, bargain, bawl, be, bet, 

bee, beat, breath, berth, bicycle, bit, bird, blunder, bold, 

bother, booby, book, bow-knot, bowl, bound, boy, boil, 
» barn, brown, bugle, buckle, burn, by, Byrne. 


C 


came, candy, calm, caught, car, caw, cefse, cell, certain, 
chamber, chap, chalk, charm, cheap, chime, chip, chirrup, 
choke, chop, choose, chowder, city, clap, claim, clay, Clark, 
claws, clear, clerk, climb, click, clothes, cloth, cloak, club, 
cone, cost, coon, cook, cow, couch, coil, coy, corset, coat, 
cradle, crank, crayon, crawfish, creek, cream, crime, crib, 
cross, croon, crooked, crow, croup, croak, cruel, crumb, 
cry, cub, cuddle, cur, cymbals. 


A permanent chart of phonograms for reference will be 
necessary unless your children have some book containing 
a list. There are so many books containing these lists, 
and a list was also givenin Primary EpvucaTion last year 
in the articles, “How to Begin,” that it will be needless 
to give such lists here. 

Have a spelling lesson on phonic words once a week. 
Put a list of phonograms before the class. Have children 
spell a phonogram, then think of a word and spell it. 


List 


ing ade 


o24 eel 
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CHILDREN’S WoRK 
ing, 
ade, 
oad, 
tion, 
eel, 


ring 
made 
toad 
notion 
feel 


r-i-n-g, 
m-a-d-e, 
t-o-a-d, 
n-o-t-i-o-n, 
f-e-e-l, 


ring, 
made, 
toad, 
notion, 
feel, 


i-n-g, 
a-d-e, 
oad, o-a-d, 
tion, t-i-o-n, 
eel,  e-e-l, 


ing, 
ade, 


Teacher give a phonogram and children give every 
word containing it. Ex.: Teacher—“at.” Children, very 
rapidly (don’t waitaninstant. Makethem think quickly)— 
“cat, bat, mat, hat, that, fat, Nat, Pat, rat, sat, chat, flat, 
spat, scat.” 

Look’ through your Mother Goose, readers, children’s 
poems, magazines and newspapers for poems and short 
interesting stories containing the sounds you have given. 
Use these for a reading lesson once a week. Write on board 
in class. Children read silently and by the time it is all 
on they are ready te read. 

Be sure you have a separate period for phonic work. No 
period for sight words is necessary. Have a list of the 
new hard words coming in the reading lesson and drill on 
them at this period. There will be three lessons a week on 
pronouncing words, one for spelling phonic words and one 
for the reading. 





Commandments for Teachers 


(Of which the eleventh is most important of all) 
ETHEL GESSNER ROCKWELL 
Author of “The Foxy Five,” “Midge,” etc 


1 Thou shalt have other interests beside thy school- 
room. 

2 Thou shalt not try to make of thy children little 
images; for they are a live little bunch, visiting the wrig- 
gling of their captivity upon you their teacher unto the 
last weary minute of the day; and showing interest and 
co-operation unto those who give them a reasonable free- 
dom in working. 

3 Thou shalt not scream the names of thy children in 
irritation, for they will not hold thee in respect if thou 
screamest their names in vain. 

4 Remember the last day of the week, to keep it 
happy. ' 

5 Honor the feelings of thy children, that their good- 
will may speak well for thee in the little domain over which 
thou rulest. 

6 Thou shalt not kill one breath of stirring endeavor 
in the heart of a little child. 

7 Thou shalt not suffer any unkindness of speech or 
action to enter the door of thy room. 

8 Thou shalt not steal for the drudgery of many 
“papers’’ the precious hours that should be given to recrea- 
tion, that thy strength and happiness may appear unto all 
that come within thy presence. 

9 Thou shalt not bear witness to too many precious 
schemes of “busy work,” for much scattered effort is a 
weariness to the soul and a stumbling block to wee 
fingers. 

10 Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s room, nor her 
children, nor her manner, nor her system, nor anything that 
is thy neighbor’s; work out thine own salvation with fear 
and trembling only don’t let anyone know about the fear 
and the trembling. 

11 Thou shali laugh: 

When it rains, and wooly-smelling wee ones muddy the 
floor; when it blows, and doors bang; when little angels 
conceal their wings, and wiggle; when Tommy spills ink, 
and Mary flops a trailing tray of letters; when visitors ap- 
pear at the precise moment when all small heads have for- 
gotten everything you thought they knew. 

And again Isay unto you, Laugh, for upon all these com- 
mandments hang the law and the profits in thy school- 
room! 
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Interest Added to Perspective 


by Way of Illustration 
A Problem in Addition 


CAROLYN V. BAKER 


OME of the great illustrators of to-day have become 
famous illustrating fairy tales and Mother Goose 
. Rhymes, and how much pleasure they give to old 
and young alike. Children enjoy telling stories in 
graphic terms, too. This is one purpose of teaching 
drawing in the public schools, isn’t it? — to increase the 
child’s graphic vocabulary and to develop his ability 
to express himself with the pencil just as readily as he 
does with words and gestures. 
First attempts at telling stories “out of our heads” result 
in crude pictures; but a systematically planned series of 


lessons will teach the child correct methods, good form, 
and orderly thinking without lessening his interest, but 


rather serving as an even greater impetus. Especially is 
this true in the co-operative lesson, which we will speak of 
later. 

Suppose in a primary grade we wish to illustrate “Red 
Riding Hood.” For several days before the lesson is to 
be given, drawings and paper cuttings of the story should 
hang on the wall, low enough for all to see. Clear images 
have been formed in many of the children’s minds. Then we 
will take down the pictures and tell the story, or let some 
pupil tell it to the class. Select one part of the story, and 
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have pupils draw or cut. Some child may pose as Re 
Riding Hood for a few seconds, while we talk about th 
size of her head, the shape of her cape, the length of he 
legs, the basket, etc. Then, from memory, cut or draw th: 
picture. It may be necessary to repeat until we get a 
satisfactory a result as Tom, a second year pupil, did 
Next, let us make several drawings and cuttings of th 
wolf. If a background is desired, take a water-color lesso: 
and paint a suitable landscape. We are now ready fo 
our co-operative lesson. Let each child hold up his land 
scape while the teacher selects the best and fastens it o1 
the front board where all can see. Next select the mos 
human Red Riding Hood, and let the owner paste the littl: 
girl in the picture. Still another may add the wolf t 
complete the story. This is a strong incentive for goo 
work. Now each pupil is ready to tell his own story in his 
own way. Encourage original rather than copy pictures 
When he has placed his picture as he desires, he ma} 
lift one part at a time, turn it upside down on a piece o 
clean scratch paper, and apply a little paste smoothly 
Lift with both hands and place carefully over original spot 
and without touching the picture, place another clean piec: 
of paper on top and rub this paper gently until all is 
smooth. Try this and you will never dread a pastin; 
lesson; finger prints are relegated to the past and th: 
pictures are alluringly neat and clean. The Fox and th: 
Crow, Little Miss Muffet, Jack and Jill, and The Maid i: 
the Garden are a mine of good things. Games, like jump 
ing rope, playing ball, and London Bridge, furnish excellen' 
material for illustration. Here are a few samples made ii 
my own school: 


2 eal. 2 Cele RRA eee PO EE 
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We have heard so many times that drawing in its perfec- 
tion should correlate with nature-study, geography, history, 
reading, etc. Try it with the Story of the Pilgrims this 
fall and see if the language lesson, the incidental history 
and geography and even the spelling lesson, is not infinitely 
more interesting, when they all center about one point. 
Here is the result of co-operative work in a third year class 
—here is drawing that makes the trials, journeyings and 
First Thanksgiving of the Pilgrims, a real live story never 
to be forgotten. 
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bilities, and to any one who does not see ellipses and van- 
ishing points of receding lines all about us. Instead of 
following this outline in our Seventh Grade rooms, we spent 
two months illustrating the story of the Three Bears, and 
at the end of that time found we had really drawn every- 
thing suggested in the outline above and much more! 
How? Just a problem in addition — interest added to 
perspective, by way of illustration. 

First, we read the story and with a new interest, and 
selected the best word pictures — those vital to the progress 


THE FIRST- -THANKASGIVIN 


sVfmiviis of. 
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The following series of lessons may prove helpful: 


1 The Pilgrims in England. 
a The King. 
b The Pilgrims. 
¢ The Church. 
2 The journey to Holland. 
a Ships. 
b The people. 
¢ Windmills. 
3 The Journey to America. 
a Ships. 
6 The Landing. 
4 Life in America. 
a The Indian. 
b Log cabins. 
c Home Life. 
5 The First Thanksgiving. 
a Game. 
b Corn, etc. 
c Pilgrims. 
d_ Trees, etc. 


Illustration and memory drawings should be carried 
through the grades—in varying forms; and here, too, 
the fairy tale and jingle have a place providing color work, 
life drawings and appearance or object drawings receive 
the necessary scientific handling to remove this work from 
earlier efforts. 

Have you read in your manual for the winter months — 
“Object drawing, showing perspective; cylindrical objects 
at, above, and below the level of the eye, straight line ob- 
jects in parallel and angular perspective,” etc.? It sounds 
cold and uninteresting to one not keenly alive to its possi- 


Free ~hand culling 


by 7 year old 
children. 


Ord 





of the story. The first was “And there lived Three Bears 
in the woods.” This meant a water-color lesson and we 
aimed to secure better hue and value of sky, ground and 
trees than we had in preceding grades. The houses looked 
too “rickety” for three live bears, so we made a few pencil 
sketches of corners of houses seen among the trees. We 
decided on a uniform size — 7 x 10 — for the pages of our 
book and made our first illustration with necessary margins 
and printing. And then those bowls of porridge! That 
lesson would have been as “flat” as the bowls if we hadn’t 
been so interested in getting bowls from which Goldilocks 
could drink. We took our pencils and went after ellipses 
and hemispheres as never before and the bowls rounded 
out so quickly that we were ready for the steam and the 
spoon. The second page showed more variety in arrange- 
ment than the first and we put them all up on the wall, 
and took notes from each other. 

What fun we had dressing the bears up ready for their 
walk while the porridge cooled. We collected pictures 
and painted Father Bears, Mother Bears, and Baby Bears, 
until we could make them walking, running, sitting, 
playing. 

But we did find a really truly Goldilocks—in fact, many 
who liked to have their pictures taken, so we had a gallery 
in a short time. We studied proportions, graceful lines 
and action in a more scientific way than we had before. 
Some drew her running, playing, and others showed her 
resting in the woods, or drinking from the Baby Bear’s 
bowl. But right here we had to stop and find out why our 
tables stood up on one leg. Parallel and angular perspec- 
tive, receding lines and vanishing points took on a new 
meaning, and as our tables began to stand on “all fours” 
we put them into a room. - Here is the interior of a 
Twentieth Century Bear’s house. 
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The boys surprised us one day with a set of three chairs 
(large, medium, and small), a table and a bed which 
they had made at the manual training shop. We drew 
chairs, and illustrated “And she broke it all down” in 
many ways. 

Randall showed all three bears climbing the stairs in 
search of the intruder. We found it comparatively easy, 
after drawing tables and chairs in so many positions, to 
put the beds in the bedroom and make the receding lines 
“vanish.” Here in a little bed by the window they found 
her fast asleep. But their coming awakened her and away 
she ran toward home.. Here was another house problem, 
which made a good review of our lessons in perspective, for 
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at first, the path she took “sat up on the earth, and the 
top of it reached to heaven,” like Jacob’s ladder. We wer: 
outdoors and, after taking a few proportions, found ov’ 
paths sufficiently level for Goldilocks to escape. And tl 
pages of our book were finished. Aboveisasample of th: 
work done by one of the pupils. 

The last series of lessons involved the planning of a cove 
design with pleasing space division, good lettering, sugges 
tive design, and harmonious coloring. We bound our book 
and they were taken home to small brother or sister. 

The room teachers in the seventh grades followed thi- 


series of lessons, using an outline similar to the on 
following: 
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Landscape. 
1 Bear’s house. 
2 The woods. 







3 Goldilocks home. 

4 Roads and paths. 
Pose drawing. 

1 Proportions. 

2 Characteristic lines. 

3 Action. 





II 


Ill Animal drawing. 
1, 2, 3 as above. 
IV Object or appearance drawing. 


1 Bowls. 
Proportion of bowl, of ellipse, principles 
of perspective governing circles, light and 
shadow. 

Chairs in parallel perspective. 

Tables in parallel perspective. 

Beds in parallel perspective. 
Principles governing receding parallel lines 
to one vanishing point. 

Angular perspective — vanishing points. 
Chairs, tables and beds. 
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V_ Cover of book. 


1 Division of space for lettering and design. 
2 Lettering — being careful to keep to one style. 
3 Design — suggestive of the story. 
4 Coloring. 
a § 
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Little Conveniences 


Rusy Nasu 


Things that Help 
D i= =<: you have all experienced the loss of 


time and energy and nerve force caused by the 

lack of little conveniences about a primary room. 

I long since concluded that it didn’t pay to be 
without some things, and when I feel that I can not ask 
them of an already liberal Board, the handy superintendent, 
willing janitor or friendly parent, I proceed to find some 
way to supply them myself. Saving ourselves is sometimes 
better economy than saving our salary. 

Among the things I could not now be without, are the 
rubber boxes in the halls. They are made of two ten-inch 
boards running horizontally, one resting on the floor, the 
other raised about eight inches, and “pigeon-holed” to 
correspond with the hooks above. They are wide enough 
for the children to sit upon, and not being nailed to the 
floor, can be easily overturned for cleaning. 








The “big box,” about the size of a skirt box, was made 
by the manual training boys from the cheapest pine. It is 
covered with burlap and has casters. It holds everything 
unsightly that can be put nowhere else, but is specially 
used for second-hand clothing in which it seems necessary 
for me to deal. : ; 

It makes a handy seat,and when dressed up with a 
burlap pillow or two, adds to the homelikeness of the room. 

The kindergarten table was also made by the manual 
training boys. In these days of leaning toward the Mon- 
tessori idea, it is almost a necessity for holding material 
and as a place for pupils to gowhen required work is finished. 
It is made of two boards each 7’ x 12”. It is twenty inches 
in height, is stained brown and cost $1.25. 
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Folded, it is something like this: 








mame tee: 
































The long lengthwise strip catches the pins in the cross- 
wise pieces on the legs when they are extended. 

Card-rack No. I is about 36” x 6” and fits a door casing 
at one end of a blackboard. The holders are of strong 
wire and will hold about twenty ordinary word cards. The 
words can be assorted as desired and placed in separate 
holders. 

Light boards, nailed to half inch strips could be used 
instead of wire. 


No. II is another rack for holding word 
cards so that they can be seen by a class 
standing at the blackboard. This rack is 
about 30” x 20” and can rest on the black- 
board ledge. The shelves have a strip 
fastened to the bottom in such a way as to 
hold the cards. 


The counting frame is built on old- 
fashioned lines, but it is a time saver, as 
it can be seen by all members of a class 
when it is on the blackboard ledge. It is 
also about 30” x 20.” The ellipsoids and 
spheres were reclaimed from a box of old 
Prang models.. The second row is neces- 
sary only to brace the rack. 

These racks were made by a carpenter and are stained 
and varnished. We surely want to avoid the dry goods 
box furniture idea in our school-rooms. 
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Everyone knows the value of window shades on the black- 
board. I have two on the front blackboard, convenient 
for covering work. They are tan color. On one the alpha- 
bet appears, four kinds of letters in each of the twenty-six 
squares. On the other, the figures to 100 are printed with 
rubber.stamps. These things being ever ready can receive 
all necessary drill at odd moments. 

For my exhibit of work, I have a burlap stretched about 
23 ft. each way from the corner to a window. Above this 
is a plate-rail on which clay work and hand work can be 
displayed. I believe in exhibit corners in one corner only. 
Both the room and the work appear to disadvantage when 
such work is scattered about. 

Another matter which has been brought to my atten- 
tion recently is in regard to the placing of the children’s 
seats. If we must have seats, let us make them as com- 
fortable as possible. How far should it be from the front 
edge of the desk to the back of the seat? One authority 
says eight inches. 

This seems a little close and is impossible with the old 
style desk. But they can be placed to within nine or ten 
inches. Mine have been fourteen inches apart and we 
have all wondered why the children stooped so when at 
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their work! The Board were considering buying new seats 
when we discovered it was not the seats, but the placing, 
that was at fault. So the school is saved the difference 
between one day’s wages for a carpenter and one hundred 
dollars or more for seats.. When we do get new ones, it 
will be tables and chairs, anyway. ie 

Verily, of primary notions there is no end, but it is only 
through dissatisfaction with the old that we are led to 
the new, so “let’s keep on, ‘keepin’ on.’” 








Being driven aliiost to desperation by the early morning 
cry, “I hain’t got no pencil,” or “My pencil is broke,” 
and feeling that I could not wait until I could make pencil- 
cases after any approved style, I hurriedly made one for 
each row like the following: 





y| Lole 
Fret 

















Cut holes with scissors, large enough for a pencil, in the 
opposite sides of a spool box. Write child’s name in his 
respective place on the inside bottom of the box. At night 

the box to the first child in each row. Each child 
inserts his dullest pencil in its place. The boxes are re- 
turned to a place near the pencil sharpener, and with a 
few minutes’ work, the teacher can be assured of a peaceful 
beginning of the pencil question each morning, at least. 


A Common Difficulty 


NELLIE B. GRAVES 


Rachel was greatly distressed because her teacher had 
been saying to her “Cigarette.” She puzzled and puzzled 
her little brain over it — what could she mean? Finally, 
one night she said to her mamma, “I do not know what 
Miss G. means. She tells me to ‘Cigarette’ every day.” 

The next day Rachel’s mamma was a visitor at the school 
to see if she could unravel the mystery. She had not been 
in the room long before the teacher began a writing lesson. 
She said to the children in a rapid voice, “Sit erect.” Rachel 
gave one glance at her mamma. The mystery was solved. 

That evening when Rachel came home her mamma ex- 
plained what Miss G. had been saying to her, and what it 
meant. After that Rachel was considered a more obedient 
child. 

How many little folks like Rachel wonder and wonder 
what we mean, and how many teachers mistake misunder- 
standing for disobedience, no one knows. We often speak 
so rapidly, forgetting that the little untrained ears fail to 
grasp the meaning. Then we think our children disobedi- 
ent. 
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School-room Housekeeping 
EsTHER FoRBES 


OUSEKEEPING in a school-room is very impor- 
tant. It is also very much neglected. It is not 
necessary to spend a great deal of money to make 
a school-room attractive. In fact, it is most un- 

wise for any teacher to form the habit of spending even a 
small part of her usually small salary on her school-room. 
Keep your room clean and neat and that is all that is 
necessary. 

You have all been in rooms where there were good pic- 
tures, small plaster casts, white curtains, linen table covers 
and numerous plants. There was every indication that a 
good deal of money had been spent, and yet the general 
effect was not pleasing. The pictures were crooked and 
poorly hung. The plaster casts were chipped and dusty 
and inappropriate, the curtains soiled; the table covers 
spotted with ink and the plants covered with dead leaves. 

The teacher of a room is responsible for it. It is her 
fault if papers are scattered everywhere, if the floor is 
littered with scraps.and the window shades are crooked. 
She may be a good teacher. Sometimes the best teachers 
are very careless, but she does not realize that a casual 
visitor will judge her work as much by the appearance of 
her room as by her ability to teach. , 

It is a very simple matter to keep a schooi-room in order. 
In the first place clear out your desk and cupboards and 
throw away the accumulation of years. You will probably 
never want them again. Styles change in school teaching 
materials as well as in everything else. Arraage in order 
whatever is left, having a definite place for everything, 
then try to keep everything in its place. If the pictures 
are not appropriate, take them down. Have only pictures 
that the children can enjoy and understand, and have them 
hung in good light and sufficient wall space. If you have 
plaster casts in your room, do not decorate them with 
dry leaves or dusty cocoons. They should be beautiful 
enough in themselves without any additional decoration. 
White curtains lend an air of comfort and coziness, but 
they must be kept clean. The children like to take them 
home to be washed and it should be done at least four times 
during the year. 

If you believe in putting up children’s work, be sure to 
put it up straight, with all four corners pinned down tight. 
There is nothing more nerve racking to a tired teacher than 
to have papers blowing down from the walls at every slight 
breeze. Do not keep the same papers up for weeks and 
months at a time. Change them often; every two or three 
weeks at the longest. When Hallowe’en is past, take down 
your brownies and Jack-o’-lanterns. Do not let them gather 
dust until Thanksgiving comes, and try to dispose of your 
turkeys before Christmas. 

Plants and window boxes require care. They need to be 
watered often and the dead leaves should always be taken 
off. Withered plants do not add to the attractiveness of a 
room, so do not keep them unless they are growing*well. 

Another very important thing is the care of the black- 
boards. A messy white-streaked blackboard is a disgrace. 
Any teacher can keep a piece of cheese cloth and rub the 
board off at night. No one is too busy to ask a child to 
clean the erasers, dust the chalk rack and pick up the small 
pieces of chalk at least once a day. A clean board adds 
immeasurably to the appearance of your room. » 

These are all matters of detail, and perhaps you will say 
are not worth while. You are too busy teaching to notice 
such trivial matters. But you will find that it takes no 
longer to put unsightly things out of sight than it does to 
throw them down anywhere. Correct a few less papers and 
pick up a few more. An orderly teacher means orderly 
children. If your desk is neat and well kept, so will theirs 
be. It is as easy for them to put papers in the basket as to 
put them on the floor; and any child can be taught to 
scrape the mud off his shoes before he comes into the room. 

An orderly room is an indication of an orderly mind, and 
an orderly mind is an essential requirement of a good teacher. 
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How I Teach Reading in First 
Grade 


MARGARET C. DONOVAN 


HE little children, who enter school for the first 
time in September, have in most cases no idea of 
reading. The problem that confronts me is how 
to teach reading, so that at the end of a few months 

these children can read any primer or reader suitable for 
first grade. This may seem a difficult task, but it is an 
interesting and gratifying one, and becomes in time delight- 
ful. 

In the teaching of reading, two different lines of work 
must be carefully observed — one, the expression and de- 
velopment of thought, based upon the child’s memory, 
imagination and association of ideas; the other, the me- 
chanics of reading, which relate to the sound study or 
work with phonics. The Phonic Method trains the ear to 
hear the sound correctly, the eye to recognize the written 
symbol, and the vocal organs to enunciate the sound 
clearly. The work in Phonics should predominate at first; 
later it should be subordinate, and always work as the 
means to the end. It should be simple, systematic, and 
comprehensive. By the use of the Phonic Method the 
child gains rapidly in the power to find out words for him- 
self. At first, however, when the work is necessarily slow 
the Word Method is used. Words are then learned as 
“wholes” or as “sight words,” but as ability of child 
increases in power to sound words, former “sight words” 
become “phonic words.” Word Method is also used when 
the use of the Phonic Method would be burdensome or 
awkward. It is used to increase and give variety to ‘the 
reading vocabulary. The number of “sight words” 
should, however, be very few. 

The first few weeks of school I devote to the teaching 
of the sounds of the different vowels and consonants of the 
alphabet. In teaching the vowels, I always teach first 
the short sound; e. g.,a as in pat; e as in met; i as in 
pin; 0 as in top; uasin rub. Then in teaching the con- 
sonants, I group together those that are similar in sound; 
e. g.,b, d, g, j; 1, m, n, r; s, 2; f, v; t, p, h; c, k; qu; 
x; w. In teaching each one of these, I have a little story 
or game that keeps the child interested and helps to fix the 
sound in his memory. In teaching the sound associated 
with s, I tell of a walk through the woods and meeting with 
a tiny snake who opens his little mouth and says s, s, s. 
I also sketch as I talk. Children love these little stories. 
Their attention is certain. They forget their shyness and 
astonish themselves and others by their willingness to talk 
and tell of their own similar experiences. This spontane- 

“ous self-expression is gratifying to me and helpful to them. 
Then my point is gained. By this little device, whenever 
they see s they know immediately the sound that is asso- 
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READING LESSONS 





ciated with that symbol. -If one should forget, I say, 
“Remember that little snake in the woods and what he 
said to us.” In teaching the sound associated with symbol 
h, I tell of a little girl who wanted to get to school before 
the bell rang. She ran so fast that she was out of breath 
when she got there. She could only say “h-h-h.” Each 
little letter has its own little story, which never fails to 
interest the child, keep his attention, and gain the end 
sought for—the association of the sound with the written 
symbol. —_ SS oe 

The name of the letter I also teach at the same time, 
so each little child knows two things about each letter — 
what it says, and what its name is. I have a little drill 
in which I give sound of letter, child gives its name, and 
vice-versa. ‘This association of name of letter with sound 
is very helpful in spelling. I have already said that in 
teaching the vowels they learn the short sound. Later 
they enjoy a lesson in which they learn a little rule: “Silent 
e makes the letter a (or e, i, 0, u, as case may be) tell its 
name”; e. g., made, mate, time, hope, tube. Whenever 
they see e at end of a word, they think of this little rule, 
and very rarely do they make a mistake and give the short 
sound of vowel. 

After the children know the sounds associated with the 
single letters, I teach them the sound associated with two 
or more letters in combination. These I group into three 
classes: 


Crass I Sounds associated with initial letters: 
sh, ch 
“ao@4 & oe me 
br. cr, dr, fr, gr, pr, tr, shr 
se, sk; Ser 


st, str 

sp, spr 

sm, sn 

dw, sw, tw 
squ 

spl 

sh, ch 


th, thr, thw, wh 


Crass IIT Sounds associated with letters (generally) used 
in middle of words: 
ie, ee, ea 
ay, ey, ai, eigh 
ow, ou 
66, 00 
oa, OW 
oy, oi 
er, ur, ir 
au, aw, augh 


Crass III Sounds associated with letters in endings of 
words. 









Rad 


er ev YF YF SO Oe NE 


wwe Ore eS OE OE ae Ee LS lw 


a 


\y 


— 
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These are known as familes and are all those given in 
chart below; e. g., ing, and, at, ink, ind, old, etc. 
Crass IV Miscellaneous class. In writing of these I use 

diacritical marks: 

© same as short u, e. g., done, some, dove, glove. 

a as in fast, class, father, etc. 

4 same as short 0, ball, salt, water, warm. 

The first of the year I go very slowly, giving only one 
or possibly two phonograms a day. Typical lesson — I 
put on board the written symbol sl. The children already 


‘know the sound of s and 1; now they blend the two and 


quickly give the sound associated with the phonogram sl. 
Then [ tell a little story, using words that begin with this 
sound. As I tell the story, the children sound the word 
and a child tells me the word sounded. Then we have a 
dozen or more words on the board beginning with sl. Chil- 
dren sound (sometimes in concert, more often individually), 
and tell me not only the word but in what connection it is 
used. Among the words given at a certain lesson were — 
slam, slap, sleep, slip, slide. The work went on quickly 
and brightly until we came to slush. Each child could 
and did sound it, but no one could tell what it meant. At 
last one little girl, who must have been well acquainted 
with slang, said, “That’s what my brother says when I have 
a new dress on.” 

I have about forty pieces of cardboard (3x3) on which 
I have printed the initial letters. I make much use of 
them in connection with the following chart: 


ab eb ib ob ub 
ack eck ick ock uck 
ad ed id od ud 
af ef if of uf 
ag eg ig og ug 
al el il ol ul 
am em im om um 
amp emp imp omp ump 
an en in on un 
and end ind ond und 
ap ep ip op up 
as es is os us 
at et it ot ut 
atch etch itch otch utch 
ash esh ish osh ush 


The following drills are very helpful: 
I Rapid drill with 40 letter squares. 
1 Child gives sound b, d, e, f, fl, ete. 
2 Child gives name. 
II Select any family on chart: at. 
1 Drill with initial letter: 
bat, cat, mat, fat, pat, etc. 
2 Drill with initial letter and silent e: 
bate, cate, mate, fate, pate, etc. 
3 Drill with initial letter and ending s: 
bats, cats, mats, fats, pats 
4 Drill with initial letter and ending ed: 
bated, cated, mated, fated, etc. 
III Drill across chart with same initial letter: 
7th line: ram, rem, rim, rom, rum 
llth line: strap, strep, strip, strop, strup 
Child tells word he izes as word. All 
began to laugh the first time they sounded 
str ap. They were used to it at home and it 
was a pleasure to meet the word and not the 
object. 
IV Drill across chart with different initial letters: 3rd 
line: bad, fled, slid, nod, mud 
At end child always tells word or -words he 
recognized as words. 
V_ Drill down chart with same initial letter: 
rab, rack, rad, raf, rag, ral, ram, ramp, ran, 
rand, rap, etc. 
VI Drill down chart with different initial letters: 
rab, sack, bad, claf, slag, etc. 
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VII Drill using same initial letter with any family: 
catch, cop, can, cod, cash, etc. 
VIII Drill using different initials letters with any family: 
slat, wet, crib, scrub, scratch, strap 
IX Spelling Lesson. 
Child sound word, turn and spell. 


OTHER DriLts 
1 Teacher name any letter, child give sound associated 
with same; and vice versa. 

Teacher name letters in combination: st, child give 
sound associated with same; vice versa. 

Tell a story. Put words on board that occur in 
story and which childrén can sound. 

Things we see in grocery store; in market; in home; 
school; street; country; city; etc. 


~ Cw WW 


The Phonic work should be used in every grade, not only 
for its power of aiding the child in independent work, but 
also for the help it gives in speaking and articulating care- 
fully, especially in the final ending of words. 


Teaching Sight Words 


F. E. H. 


EACHING sight words is generally a difficult >rob- 
lem for the teacher. They are only taught to the 
wee beginners, many of whose minds have known 
nothing but play, and it takes considerable tact 

on the part of the teacher to present the first work so the 
young, untrained minds can readily grasp it. 

I always begin by writing one or two of the sight words 
on the blackboard in colors. Always write the same word 
in one color, as the color helps to fix the word in the child’s 
mind. After the class have learned five or six of these words 
take the backs of writing tablets and, with wax crayons, 
write the words they have learned on the cards in the same 
color as they are written on the blackboard. 

A good drill is to place these cards before the class in the 
chalk trough. Ask one of the children to bring you the 
card, see. He gets the card and hands it to the one back 
of him (or beside him) who takes that card back and brings 
the next one you name. Continue this until each child 
has brought at least one card. 

Then let the children take turns, going to the board and 
spelling out short sentences with the cards, as: I see. I see 


you. 
cf || ce 























Another good idea is to draw on the black- 
board a ladder and on the rounds write the Pe 
sight words. The game is to see who can 
climb to the top of the ladder and back |_2Z 
down again without falling off. When they | 











do not recognize the word they fall off and 


have to begin at the bottom and climb up 
again. Zid. 
J 


Draw a small stream on the blackboard, and across it, 
near the center, sketch a few stones. On the stones will 
be written different words. The children are to see who can 
cross the brook (by naming the words) without slipping from 
the stones and getting wet. 

Another game (for that*is what the children call these 
exercises) is to draw a string of Jack-o’-lanterns across the 
board, on each one being written a sight word. 

They are to see which one can light the most lanterns 
with one match, by means of naming the most words with- 
out making a mistake. 

Some days we have a flower garden of tulips, daisies, 
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violets and all the different kinds of flowers, drawn in 
colors on the blackboard. On each of the flowers may be 
seen one of the sight words. We see which one can pick 
the largest bouquet by naming correctly the words writ- 
ten on the flowers. 

The children will enjoy having an apple tree heavy with 
apples on the blackboard. 





Ge NE Lal 


Across the apples will be written the words they are 
trying to learn. We see which one can gather the largest 
— full of apples by naming the words written on the 
apples. 





Various different ways will present themselves, when one 
tries to find them, that will not only be interesting for the 
children but will be instructive as well. 
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A Few Devices in Reading 


Dramatization is an important feature in the teaching 
of reading. All children like to act. It is born in them. 
They have a desire to be what they are not. A boy can 
transform himself into a wild Indian on the warpath. He 
can just as easily change himself into a growling bear 
or a roaring lion. 

The imagination of most children is very vivid. It can 


* easily be cultivated in the first few years of life. 


As children like to be doing something every minute, 
they will enjoy this dramatization upon their entrance into 
school life. 

If the method of teaching is by sounds, the very first 
sound taught may be acted. Take, for instance, the sound 
of “m.” We call it the cow sound. Every child in the 
class will be glad to imitate the sound made by the cow. 
Some boy will be anxious to act the part of an angry cow 
tossing her head and mooing. This will make an impres- 
sion, and the sound will be firmly fixed in the mind of each 
child. “Sh” is another good one to act. One child can 
have a doll getting it to sleep. Other children can make 
a noise (they'll be glad to take part) to prevent baby from 
sleeping. Then the child with the doll says “sh” just like 
mother. “Ch” is the sound of the train. The class can 
march around the room saying ch —ch—ch, ch, ch — 
first slowly, then increasing in speed as the train does. 
The children will be delighted to use their arms as the 
turning wheels of the train. 

Let them be a swarm of bees in the sound of “z,”’ or let 
them buzz around from flower to flower to get sweets to 
make honey. A little story about bees could be brought in 
here. 

In teaching “wh,” a lighted candle could be used. It 
would not take much time to light it for every child to 
blow out. In fact, it would probably save time if it made 
the child remember the sound. 

Hattige E. JANES 
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Teaching Reading by Means 
of a “Game” 


MABEL BALLANTINE PRESCOTT 


The following is a game which my little first graders 
dearly love. Never for a moment do they realize that 
teacher has in her mind “hard words” to be learned by 
them, maybe, all in a day or two, too — so they will know 
them. 

THE SOLDIER GAME 


(Be sure to have a bundle of flags, a drum, fife, soldier 
caps and gun laid conspicuously on a table as you begin 
the game.) 

After laying them out imposingly step to the board 
(silently) and write: 

Let us play the soldier game. 

(Y ~ little first graders, of course, will not recognize a 
word. ° 

Call forward a child and whisper the sentence in his ear. 
Then have him, from the front of the room, call it out to the 
children. (Have several who volunteer come forward and 
repeat' it to the class — that a number may share in the 
oral expression and grow thereby.) 

Step again to the board and silently write: 

John may be the captain. (Choose any child.) Call up 
(Mary) and whisper sentence as you did in first line. Mary 
calls in front of room, “John may be the captain.” (Note 
at this point how the little backs straighten up. They 
think that “straight backs” was the reason John was 
chosen. (Use this idea to choose next child if you wish, but 
give other and happier motives as you go on.) 

John comes forward, takes the largest flag (laid out for 
captain) and cap, and proudly stands erect in front of room, 
awaiting orders. 

Write again (silently). George (any name) may be a 
soldier. Proceed as above (George takes flag and stands 
behind captain). So continue, a line at a time, till seven 
or eight have been chosen soldiers. 

Then write: 

Joe may beat the drum. 

Will may play the fife. 

Dick may carry the gun. 

Proceed with each line as above. (During this time the 
children are associating the written word with the oral, 
even though it is not yet evident.) 

(That they have associated, will show itself in the next 
playing of the game as individual children show eagerness 
to play.) 

Next write: All may play in the band. (Develop as 
above.) 

Write — Forward, march. (Develop as above.) Chil- 
dren now sing “Bring the good old bugle, boys” (or any 
march tune with loo), tapping, drumming lightly, imitating 
flute, etc., as they like, and the soldiers are off. Then 
teacher slips to the piano, and all is complete. How the 
little hearts beat with joy, as on they go — flags flying, 
band playing, drum beating, till teacher gives that ever 
familiar command, “To your seats,” and sweet quiet reigns 
midst glowing faces. 

The next day repeat your game. This time the child 
whose name is written recognizes and runs to front of 
room himself. (If he does not recognize his name, tell 
him (or let others). You will then find he recognizes the 
rest of the line. If any line is written which the called 
— still cannot read, another may tell as in previous 

esson. 

The third time game is played, pick out words as play, 
let, soldier, drum, flag, etc., and have quick little drill 
in recognizing. (Do not separate words from line.) After 
several playings, you will find children have a word list, 
and so their vocabulary grows. 

This game is nicely used for Flag Day, Decoration Day, 
Washington and Lincoln’s Birthdays. 

As blackboard appears, when game is finished: 
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Let us play the soldier game. 
John may be the captain. 
Joe may be a soldier. 

Will may be a soldier. 

Ed may be a soldier. 

Ned may be a soldier. 


James may beat the drum. 

Earl may play the fife. 

Sidney may carry the gun. 

All in the seats may play in 
the band. 

Forward, march. 





Dramatic Reading in the First 
and Second Grades 


F. NorMA BRETTSCHNEIDER 


EGINNING with the first day of school use rhymes, 
poems and jingles, as one method of securing 
expression. 
In teaching them observe the following: 

1 Be full of expression yourself. Children are wonder- 
ful imitators. ‘ 
2 Tell the whole poem, rhyme or jingle to the children 

several times, so they get the complete thought. 

3 Explain any word or phrase they do not understand. 
Children cannot read expressively what they cannot under- 
stand. 

4 Then present on the board in the printed form, line 
by line, having the children repeat each line after you. 
Have many repeat the same line. Have some concert 
work and much individual work. 

5 Drawings and illustrations add to the interest. 

6 Tell them a comma, a semi-colon, colon, dash, period, 
exclamation point or question mark are marks meaning 
to stop a minute to think before going on. Children have 
a tendency to sing and run through poems, thereby spoiling 
all expression. See that the children actually stop at 
these marks. 

7 Read them slowly. A fast reader takes no time 
for expression. 

8 Exaggerate the enunciation and the articulation. 

9 Make every pupil make himself heard throughout 
the room. A mumbler uses no expression and never will 
as long as he is allowed to mumble. 

The teacher should say, “Make me hear,” and insist 
on it until the child does make her hear. All children 
can make their companions hear on the school grounds. 

10 Mark emphatic words in colored chalk or underline 
them. Tell the children these are strong words. 

11 Give plenty of breathing exercises. Devote five 
minutes a day to this vital principle and note the difference 
in a week’s time. 

12 Praise much, criticise little. 
to a child. Try it. 


Praise means much 


1 Daffy Down Dilly has come up to town, 
In a yellow petticoat and a green gown. 


I had a little Ausband, 

No bigger than my thumb, 
I put him in a pint pot, 

And there I bid him drum. 


Baby, dear baby, come in from the yard, 
The clock in the steeple strikes two, 

You said in a minule and now it is ten, 
And mother is waiting for you. 


See saw, up we go, 
Over the fence and down, 
Now the river and now the fields, 
And now the road to town. 


The rain is raining all around, 
It falls on field and free, 

It rains on the umbrellas here, 
And on the ships at sea. 
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9 


13 


14 


16 


17 


18 
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Baby, dear baby, don’t you cry, 
Mother will come to you by and by, 
Father is cutting the hay and wheat, 
Mother is baking a cake to eat. 19 
Brother is driving the cattle home, 
From the upland pasture where they roam, 
Baby, dear baby, don’t you cry, 
Suppertime’s coming by and by. on 
High up the old gray garden wall, 
The morning glories climb, 
To kiss the stately hollyhocks, 
All in the summer time. 


A boy has thirteen pockets, 
A little girl has none; 

I think I’d /ike to be a boy, 
’*T would be just lots of fun. 


to 
to 


Peter, Peter, pumpkin eater, 

Had a wife and couldn’t keep her, 
Put her in a pumpkin shell, 

There he kept her very well. 


The fisher who draws in his net too soon, 
Won’t have any fish to sell, 

The children who close up their books too soon, 
Won’t learn any /essons well. 


Here’s a little kitty, 
Going round and round, 
She has cushions on her feet, 
And never makes a sound. 


The farmer reaps the golden wheat, 23 
The baker makes the bread to eat, 

And mother spreads the slices thick, 
And then we eat them very quick. 2A 


I wonder if the all giraffe 
Gets tired of wearing spots, 
I shouldn’t think he’d always like 
To dress in polka dots. 


There was a little robin, 
Sat singing in a /ree, 

From early morn till dark he sang, 
The world was made for me. 


Here we sit in our rocking chairs, 
And rock and rock and rock, 
Here we sit in our rocking chairs, 
And watch the cuckoo clock. 


Hush! hush! hush! hush! 
For now ’tis nearly noon, 

Hush! hush! hush! hush! 
The cuckoo is coming soon. 


It’s six o’clock, it’s six o’clock, 
I’ve wakened up too soon, 

I’ve caught the twinkling stars awake, 
And there’s the silver moon. 


In the rail fence corners, 

In the sunny happy May, 
Flowers get together, 

To pass the time of day. 


I like to blow the bubbles light, 
And watch them floating out of sight, 
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To see them — red and gold and blue, 
And then to see them burst — don’t you? 


The fishes like the wet, 
The birdies like the dry, 

Why all these things are thus and so, 
I prithee tell me why/ 


In foreign lands the jungle bears 
Eat little boys, ’tis said, 

But here the boys eat little bears, 
From candy tail to head. 


When ?rees are full of ice and sleet, 

How do the sparrows warm their feet? 
They sit with feathers in a fluff, 

And warm them in a sort of muff. 


The moon has a face like the clock in the hall, 
She shines on ¢hieves on the garden wall, 
On streets and fields and harbor quays, 
And birdies asleep in the forks of the trees. 


The squalling cat and the squeaking mouse, 
The howling dog by the door of the house, 
The bat that lies in bed at noon, 
All love to be out by the light of the moon. 


But all of the things that belong to the day, 
Cuddle to sleep to be out of her way, 

And flowers and children close their eyes, 
Till up in the morning the sun shall arise. 


The world is so full of a number of things, 


I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings. 


If ail the ships I have at sea, 

Should come a-sailing home to me, 
Ah well — the harbor could not hold 
As many sails as there would be, 

If all my ships came in from sea. 


If half my ships now out at sea 

Should come a-sailing home to me, 

Ah well —I would have wealth as great 
As any king who sites in state. 

So rich the treasures that would be 

In half my ships now out at sea. 


If just one ship I have at sea, 

Should come a-sailing home to me, 

Ah well — the storm clouds then might frown, 
For if the others al/ went down, 

Still rich and proud and glad I'd be, 

If that one ship came home to me. 


If that one ship went down at sea, 

And aij the others came to me, 

Weighed down with gems and silk and gold, 
With glory, honor, wealth, untold, 

The poorest soul on earth I’d be, 

If that one ship came not to me. 


Oh skies, be calm, oh winds, blow free, 
Blow all my ships safe home to me. 
But if thou sendest some a-wreck — 
To never more come sailing back — 
Send any — all that skim the sea, 

But send my love ship home to me. 
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Mary, Mary, 
Quite cont rary 


| 
“| Jack and Jill 

of Went up the hil! 
How does your To fetcha pail 


garden grow? of water 


iii i 








W ; “ 19 Write a list of words on the board, taken from a 
Seat ork In Connection certain page of the reader. Children must find the sentence 
containing a word. Write the sentence found. 
with Reading 20 Study the reading lesson. Have a definite assign- 
Emma G. OLMSTEAD — Print the words you do not know with alphabet 
etters on your desk. 
: eustes wa 21 Given definite pages in the reader, have pupils write 
1 Make a family booklet. . all the words beginning with capital letters. 
Have the pupils collect pictures from magazines or 22 From these pages make a list of name words, of color 
catalogues. Let them do the cutting, folding, and pasting. words, of words that indicate actions, etc. 
The teacher may write under the pictures, as, This is my 23 Copy a verse of a known poem from the board. 
father. This is my mother. Later, the pupils read from Read to class. 
these booklets and add many words to their vocabulary. 24 In ten minutes write all the words you know. Num- 
2 Make a booklet of “Things I wear.” Under pictures ber them. Put the name of the pupil on the board who has 
may be written, “See my shoes,” “See my coat,” etc. the most words correctly written. Instead of putting the 


3 Cut objects from the reading lessons as, a house and _pypil’s name on the board, reward him in some other way. 
a tree, a dog, a hen, a pig, a cat, etc. These may be cut [et him look out of the window, get a book, look at pic- 


from patterns first, and later cut free-hand. tures, play in the sand box, or sit with some other pupil 
4 Give slips of paper on which are written the names and talk to him for five minutes. 


of these objects. The pupil must place the name under Picture — Millet’s “Feeding the Hens.” 








its object on the desk. 1 What do you see in the picture? 
5 Cut the block letters of the alphabet. They must 2 Name little girl, and tell what she is doing. 
be cut at least two inches high. . 3 Tell how you feed and care for your pets. 
6 Use the small cut-up alphabet letters in boxes to lay 25 Write a story about a picture in theschool-room, us- 
an original sentence, as, Ab lived in the trees. Then read ing outlines. 
it. : 26 Practice placing initials in an oblong. This is a 
7 Put alf the small letters in a row or column. neat and convenient way for putting the initials on the 
8 Put all the capital letters in a row or column. drawing papers, thus: 
9 Put the letters in a row on the desk, using the same = & 
order as on the board thus: | | 
A - 
S 
M 
R, etc. 27 Draw around circles, squares and oblongs. Use pat- 
10 Lay the letters of the alphabet on the desk with pegs. _ terns at least two inches in size. Write a letter of the alpha- 
11 Use pegs to illustrate the reading story, as, The Hen _ bet in each one. 
and the Bag of Flour. 28 Put name words from the reader on the board, as the 
12 Do the same with corn or split beans and peas. dog, the pig, the gingerbread boy, the old woman, the stile. 
13 Have copies of each word taught iri a box. Lay the Pupils must draw pictures of these things. 
known words in one pile, the unknown in another. 29 Have several Mother Goose Rhymes on the board 


14 Have words written on slips of paper; have the or on charts. Give pupils paper and colored crayons. 
same words printed on different slips. Match the printed They must read the rhymes silently. Choose one of them 


and written words on the desk. and illustrate it. 
30 Have words onslips of paper. Lay these in a column 
aL bong on the desk in the same order as they are written on the 
a boy board. 
. : COULD 
15 Print on the desk with alphabet letters all the words FIND 
you know of one syllable. THE BOY. etc. 
16 Write the same. 4 
17 Print one question sentence, one surprise and one 31 Have words and phrases written on strips of paper. 
telling sentence with alphabet letters. Lay words and phrases on the desk so as to make the sen- 


18 Write three each of the above sentences. tences on the board, as, The hen found a wheat seed. 
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32 From a list of letters on the board, make words, as: 


At seat 
cat 
may 
she 
rat 
my, etc. 


33 Fold paper for a booklet. Copy a list of difficult 
sight words in it, as, could, where, should, them, were, etc. 
Keep it in the desk. When through with other work, take 
it out and see how many words you know. 

34 Make a dictionary. Fold paper to make a book. 
Put a letter of the alphabet at the top of each page. Write 
words in a column beginning with these letters: 


A 
Ann 
Apple, etc. 


35 Make an ABC Book. - 

Fold paper for a book. Cut out objects from black paper. 
Paste at the top or side of the page. Write thus: 

A is for apple. Put the A in an oblong made of red 
crayon. 

36 Cut from the advertising pages of old magazines 
all the words you know. Use large print. Paste thése 
on a sheet of paper. Use later as a word drill. 

37. Place sentences on the board taken from the reading 
lesson. Have pupils copy and substitute synonyms for 
underlined words, as: 


Mary carried a little basket. 
Mary carried a small basket. 
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38 Collect as many readers, story books, children’s 
magazines as you can. Place them on a convenient table 
at the back of the room. When pupils finish their assigned 
seat work, they may go to the table and read. 

39 At the top of the paper, write a few lines of any poem 
you know. Illustrate the poem below. 

40 Place a list of words from the reading lesson on the 
board. Omit one or more letters, using a dash for each 
omitted letter as: 

b-y 
wr-t- 
g-l- 


boy 
write 
girl 


Pupils must hunt for the words in the lesson and then 
copy, supplying the missing letters. 

41 Write sentences on the board. Put pupils’ names 
in the sentences as, Sarah, John and May are at school. 
Pupils must print with letters on his desk the sentences 
containing his name. Then he may read the others silently. 

42 Write on the board: I see a chair. 

Pupils must write four other sentences telling what they 
see. Use “I can” and “T like” also. 

43 Make a vegetable booklet. Cut vegetables from 
catalogues or use hektograph copies. Read. This is a 
cabbage, etc. 

44 Make a fruit booklet. 

45 Make a domestic animal booklet. 
below the animals as, See the dog, etc. 

46 Make a reading booklet. Have sentences printed 
on the board. Give pupils printed words from these. 
They lay them on a 9 x 12 paper and paste. Make several 
pages. Pupil reads from his own book. 


Write words 
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Suggestions for Seat Work 


Errre L. BEAN 


letters of the alphabet, the following forms of seat 
work may be used: 

1 Cut from cardboard or stiff paper simple 
shapes, as bells, rabbits, apples, hearts, geese, cats, fishes, 
canoes, butterflies, bears, etc. Make a complete set of 
each shape selected so each child may have one. On each 
bell print the word “bell,” on each rabbit print the word 
“rabbit,’’ etc. 

Pupils then make the words with their letter boxes, 
which contain several copies of the alphabet. 

2 Cut out small pictures of animals, objects, etc., and 
paste on small cards about 3 x 4 inches. Under each 
picture print the word. Pupils make these words with 
letters in letter boxes. 

3 Select pictures showing either two things or some 
action performed. Paste on card and under each picture 
print the two things represented, as under a picture of 
ducks swimming, print the words “ducks” and “swim.” 

4 Make from cardboard a set of cards, 2} x 4 inches. 
At the top of each paste a large circle of colored paper with 
the printed name under it. Make a set of each color, red, 
blue, yellow, orange, green, violet. 

The pupil will soon learn to associate the colors with 
their proper names. At first give each child the same 
color. Later, mix them. 

5 As a step further make another set of cards, 4 x 9 
inches and mark them off into six oblongs and at the top 
of each oblong, paste a square of colored paper, a different 
color for each square. Do not place the colors in their 
proper order, but mix them. al 

Also give each child an envelope containing two printed 
words and two written words for each color. Pupils place 
printed and written words under corresponding colors. — 

6 Make another set of cards like the above, only in- 
stead of pasting the colors across the top, print the words. 


. FTER the pupil has a working knowledge of the 
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Give each child an envelope containing two colored squares 
of each color and one written word for each color. 

Place colored squares and written words in proper ob- 
longs. 

7 Give each child an envelope containing the six colors 
and their printed and written names on separate slips of 
paper. Match them. 

8 Give each child an envelope containing eight printed 
words and the same words written. Use words taken 
from reading lessons. Match the words. 

9 Give each child an envelope containing four strips 
of stiff paper on each of which is written a sentence in script. 
Also another copy of each sentence is cut into words. 
Pupils place cut up sentences under the same whole sen- 
tence. Good to teach observation. 

10 Make a set of cards 4 x 6 inches and on each side 
write five words. (Not print, but script). These may be 
words describing something of interest to the children. 
Make these words on the desks with letters in the letter 
boxes. This is an exercise in matching script and print. 

11 Make a set of cards like the one on opposite page. 

Then give each child an envelope containing three copies 
of each of the words, one printed and two written. 
Place words in proper spaces, either up and down or across 
as dictated. Any other words may be substituted for 
those given. 

12 Give each child an envelope containing a square 
and a circle, each cut into seven pieces. Put together. 

13. Give each child an envelope containing eight differ- 
ent shaped patterns, with several copies of each pattern, 
only like shapes must be of different colors. 

Sort these according to shape and according to color. 

14 Give pupils pencils, scissors, colored paper and an 
inch square for a pattern. Pupils trace around pattern, 
then cut out. Place in envelope for future use. 

15 Same as above, only give inch circles for patterns. 

16 When a sufficient number of the above squares and 
circles have been made, let the children use them in making 
designs upon their desks, following a pattern given by the 
teacher. Later, pupils may originate their own designs. 
Lastly, give each pupil a clean square of paper of a neutral 
color. Pupils may then place circles and squares in an 
original design and paste. 

17 Make a collection of pretty colored pictures. Cut 
these into a number of pieces of different shapes. Number 
the pieces on the back, pieces belonging to one picture 
having the same number on the back. Place pieces of 
each picture in an envelope having upon the outside the 
same number as that upon the backs of the pieces. Use 
these pictures as puzzles to be put together. The object 
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of numbering the pieces is to avoid getting the different 
pictures mixed. 

Children are very apt to drop pieces on the floor and if 
the numbers on the backs are noted, no difficulty will be 
experienced in restoring the pieces to their proper envelopes. 


18 From old discarded readers cut out some of the 


more simple stories, two copies of each. 

Mount one story as 2 whole on a card, while the other 
is cut up into its separate words and all placed in an en- 
velope. 
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Using the whole story as a guide, put together the cut-up 
one. 

19 Give each child a large card, 7 x 9 inches, having 
drawn upon one side a number of geometric forms. 

Then give each child an envelope containing the same 
shapes cut from colored paper. Place these shapes exactly 
upon the corresponding shapes on the card. 

20 Make a set of cards about 3x4inches. On each one 
draw a skeleton figure (that is, straight line figures). Let 
pupils copy on paper or make on desks with lentils. 

21 Give each pupil a large card containing a picture 
in outline. Pupils outline with lentils. Then make pic- 
ture freehand with lentils. 

22 Make a set of large cards and divide into four ob- 
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longs and at the top of each print with the printing-press 
a number as 1, 2,3, 4. Ifa printing-press is not available, 
use old calendar numbers. Pupils may be required to 
place the proper number of lentils, sticks, seeds or other 
objects under corresponding numbers, or cut up old calen- 
dars and place the numbers in their proper oblongs. 

23 Make another set of cards like the above, containing 
numbers 5, 6, 7,8. Use as above cards. 

24 On the backs of these cards print the same numbers, 
but in a mixed order. Use as above, 

25 Paste outline pictures on small cards. 
with pencil on paper. 

26 Make scrap books by cutting and trimming pictures 
taken from old magazines, then pasting in books made of 
wrapping paper or book covers folded and sewed in the 
middle. 

27 Make borders with lentils on desks, following a 
pattern pinned up before the class. The borders illustrated 
above, which gradually increase in difficulty, are good. 

28 Color hektographed pictures. Select pictures ap- 
propriate to the season, as: in September, color autumn 
leaves; in October, a brownie; in November, Pilgrims; in 
December, Santa Claus; in January, children coasting; in 
February, a flag; in March, a boy flying a kite; in April, 
a girl under an umbrella, or an Easter greeting; in May, 
a soldier; and in June, flowers, or children playing. 

29 Make a circus parade of animals. With very small 
children, these may be hektographed for them to cut out. 
With older children, the cutting may be freehand, follow- 
ing a copy placed before them. The following animals 
are best for this purpose: elephant, giraffe, camel, buffalo, 
rhinoceros, horse, cow, zebra, lion, tiger, bear, hyena, seal, 
pig, dog and cat. 

30 Cut out pictures of dishes from old catalogues and 
arrange and paste upon square or circular shapes of dark 
paper. The dark paper represents a table. This exerc’se 
is good practice in teaching children how to set a table 
properly. Ora cupboard of paper may be made and the 
dishes arranged upon the shelves. 





Pupils copy 














A Construction Lesson for 
Monday 


NELLIE CRAPSER 

Provide cardboards 7” x 3”. Measure off a half inch 
from each side at one end and place dots. From these 
dots draw lines 24’ long, lengthwise of the cardboard. 
Then connect these two lines by another. Have the chil- 
dren cut on these lines, which will leave the cardboard in 
3° this shape. A rectangle of 
corregated paper, 23’’x2”’, is 
then pasted 13” from the top, 
having the children be care- 
ful to get it equidistant from 
both sides. A piece of white 
preo-----4 paper to represent a bar of 
soap will be an added attrac- 
tion to the children. They 
will also enjoy printing the 

name of their mother’s 
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silver paper to give the suggestion of a tin tub. Paste 
the flaps around the circumference of the circle. Next 
paste the ends of the rectangle together, which completes 
the tub. 





Keep Score 
Juuia His 


Children love competition. They love to have their 
efforts recognized and appreciated. 

The little child has no idea of the value of an educa- 
tion. All he realizes is that it pleases teacher, father and 
mother when he gets a hundred in school, so he must 
get all the one hundreds he can. 

One of our primary teachers has a quick, inexpensive 
way of keeping score for her class. This is it: 

With a hard lead pencil, rule a sheet of paper into two 
inch squares, leaving one extra inch at the top for the chil- 
dren’s names. 








which theteacher might 


washboard, or a name 1% f ht Maky sa (heaet 
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suggest, across the top. 
A tub to go with 
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made in the following 
manner. For the bot- 
tom of the tub a circle 
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For the side a bristol 
board rectangle 19}” 
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long and 5” wide, in- 
cluding the paste flaps, 
which are 1” wide. 
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Design for a September Booklet 


An inch should be left at the bottom to 
satisfy artistic ideas. 

Cut out a good cardboard butterfly. With 
a sharp crayola pencil put a traced butterfly 
in each of those two-inch squares. 

Every time a child gets a hundred put a 
dot, with a colored crayola, in his butterfly. 
Five in each wing makes a pretty showing. 





























When the term is finished, cut the paper 
into strips and give each child his own record. 
Let the children know they are going to have 
the butterflies. 

If the game is too long (twenty weeks) 
shorten it. The wise teacher finds time for 
cheering. The wee laggards need it most. 
Even the slowest pupils try to win at least 
one butterfly. 












My doctern is to lay aside 
Contentions and be satisfied; 

Jest do your best, and praise er blame 
That follers that comes just the same. 
I’ve allus noticed great success 

Is mixed with troubles, more or less, 
And it’s the man who does the best 
That gits more kicks than all the rest. 
—James Whitcomb Riley 
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Story Telling 


HELEN A. HADLEY 


HAVE in mind a class of primary children, Grades 
I I to IV, who, when I first attempted to tell them 

stories, either would not or could not listen. They 

seemed unable to follow the story or understand 
what it meant. 

The second time they were more attentive and a few 
seemed even to enjoy it. It is generally thought that it is 
natural for a child to listen to stories. This it seems is a 
mistake. Many children do not know how to listen to a 
story unless they have been accustomed to do so from baby- 
hood. 

It took nearly a year to accomplish what I set out for, but 
in the end every child in the room looked forward with 
keenest pleasure to the story hour. The result was easier 
discipline, more orderly pupils, better oral English, and, I 
believe, happier schooldays. Boys and girls retold the 
stories to younger brothers and sisters at home. 

Some of the stories were dramatized eagerly. What child 
does not respond at once to the question, “Who would 
like to play the story?” This helped in the later drama- 
tizing of stories from their reading books. 

The aim of story telling is to entertain and instruct, 
enrich the imagination, and lay the foundation for a love 
of reading. 

First of all, know your story. Read and re-read it until 
you are absolutely sure of it. Then practice telling it to an 
imaginary audience, or better still, tell it to some child. 

Never allow the story to seem absurd to you. If it is 
worth telling, it is worth taking seriously. Enter into the 
spirit of it and let your face show your sympathy. 

Tell the story in your own words and in your natural 
voice. This is very essential, as children quickly recognize 
and dislike an unnatural tone even as they are quick to 
detect any sham or pretence. It does away with anything 
which might sound like reading or reciting. 

When you come before the children, try to forget your- 
self. You are telling the story for their amusement, not 
your own. If you are a bit doubtful at first of your power 
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of holding their attention, select some child near you and 
begin telling your story to him alone. Unconsciously you 
will begin to feel more confidence and will gradually bring 
each one under the spell of your own enthusiasm. 

Telling stories has many advantages over reading stories. 
The teller is free to move about, stand or sit, look from one 
to another in the class and to note the effect on her hearers. 

The pleasure the children get from a told story is well 
worth the time spent by the teller in preparing it. Some 
one has said, “To be a good story teller is to be king among 
children.” How often we hear, “Tell it again!” and how 
seldom do we hear, “Read it-again!” 

Story telling is most valuable in the primary grades, but 
the older boys and girls are interested, too. One stormy 
noon I began telling stories to the children of the primary 
room and presently the boys and girls from the grammar 
room asked if they might come in and listen. They came 
and ‘enjoyed the stories quite as much as the younger ones. 

The supply of good stories is almost unlimited. Good 
fairy stories, nature myths, Greek and Roman legends, 
stories of heroes, stories from almost any good school read- 
ing book and many stories found in magazines and papers 
furnish abundant material. 

Such books as Kate Douglas Wiggin’s and Nora Smith’s 
“Story Hour,” Sara Cone Bryant’s, “Stories to Tell to 
Children” and “How to Tell Stories” are especially help- 
ful to the story-teller. In the latter the stories are classi- 
fied in the table of contents under the different grades. 

Every primary teacher would find it of great advantage 
to have a good supply of stories at her command. 

A few good stories for Grades I and II are given: 


Three Little Pigs Why the Sea is Salt 

Golden Hair Hans at the Dike 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin Cinderella 

The Talkative Tortoise Robert Bruce and the Spider 

The Little Red Hen The Wind and the Sun 

The Country Mouse and The Hare and the Tortoise 
The City Mouse Little Half Chick 

The Boy who called “Wolf” The Larks in the Cornfield 

The Hidden Servants Red Riding Hood 


For Grades I to IV these are suitable: 


Adventures of a Field Mouse 

The Nuremberg Stove 

Dickey Smiley’s Birthday 

The Whale and the Elephant 

Ceres and Proserpine 

Raggylug 

The Elves and the Shoe- 
maker 

Why the Evergreens Keep 
Their Leaves 

The Town Musicians 

The Miraculous Pitcher 


Burning of the Rice Fields 
King Alfred and the Cakes 
Dedalus and Icarus 
Legend of the Gentian 
Kind and Clutch 

Puss in Boots 

Wylie 

Story of Joseph 

Story of Moses 

Story of David 

The Christmas Story 


Honesty 


MARION BAER 


Let us always speak the truth, 
Afraid let’s never be, 

For even if we have done wrong 
Let’s say so honestly. 


Who wants to serve our country, 
And help her to be strong? 
Every little boy and girl 
Can try to help along. 


And if as little children 
Your honesty you show, 

As grown up men and women, 
You'll do the same, I know. 
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Daily Lesson Plans for Second 
and Third Grades 


Errige L. BEAN 
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LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 








First Week 

Monday Conversation lesson. Occupations during 
the summer. Did you help anyone? How? 

Tuesday Guessing game. I am thinking of some- 
thing that is smooth and green and heavy. 
Is it an apple? No. 
Is it a squash? No. 
Is it a watermelon? Yes. 

Wednesday Tellstory of “The Four Musicians.” 

Thursday Reproduce above story. 

Friday Dramatize “The Four Musicians.” 
page 421.) 
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Second Week 

Monday Dramatize above story. Have the con- 
versational bits given with emphasis and expres- 
sion. 

Tuesday Continue above. 

Let pupils select stage settings and make sugges- 
tions freely. 

Wednesday Complete above. 

Thursday Original story telling. Give each pupil 
a small picture containing some story. Pupils 
rise and tell the story, which may be very short. 
Insist upon complete statements. 
























































Third Week 
Monday Read to pupils the poem, “The Children’s 
Hour,” by Longfellow. 
Take the first four lines for special study; meaning 
of words, etc. 
Tuesday Memorize next eight lines. 
Wednesday Memorize next eight lines. 
Talk about and explain raids. 
Bring pictures of castles to school. 
Tell when, where, and why they were built. 
Thursday Memorize next four lines. 
Review entire poem up to this point. 
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Friday Tell the story of the Bishop of Bingen and 
his Mouse-Tower on the Rhine. 
Memorize next four lines. 
Give meanings of strange and new words. 


Fourth Week 

Monday Memorize next four lines. 
What are banditti? 

Tuesday Complete poem. 

Tell about fortresses and dungeons. 

Wednesday Individual recitation of above poem. 

Thursday Copy from the blackboard the first stanza 
of “The Children’s Hour.” 

Friday Study Landseer’s picture, “Saved.” The 
purpose of a picture lesson is to lead the child to 
observe, to think, and to express his thoughts. 
The observations should be accurate and truthful. 
Avoid beginning each sentence with “I see.” 


HisToRY AND GEOGRAPHY 
First Week 
Monday Review Indian life. 
Tuesday Complete above. 
Wednesday Tell a few Indian legends and myths. 
“The Hare in the Moon.” (See page 428.) 
Thursday Tell the story “The Children in the Moon.” 
Friday Tell the story of “The Man in the Moon.” 


Second Week 

Monday Robinson Crusoe. His home — his father’s 
wishes and plans for his future — Robinson’s 
carelessness. 

Tuesday Robinson Crusoe. Leaving home — the 
voyage — the storm — the shipwreck. 

Wednesday Robinson Crusoe. The island—climate. 

Thursday Develop the idea of an island. Make 
islands in the sand-table. 

Friday Develop idea of a hill and a valley. 


Third Week 

Monday Make hills and valleys in the sand-table. 

Tuesday Products and animals of the island. Robin- 
son’s needs. 

Wednesday How Robinson Crusoe satisfied his needs 
for shelter, a hat, calendar, receptacle for carrying 
food, weapons, etc. 

Thursday Crusoe’s life on the island. 
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Friday Compare Crusoe’s. life with that of the tree- 
dwellers and cavemen. 


Fourth Week 
speagr Compare Crusoe’ s life with that of the In- 
ans. 

Tuesday How Crusoe obtained fire. 
pared for winter. 

Wednesday How Crusoe became a stock raiser. 

Thursday Crusoe as a carpenter, baker, cook, hunter, 
porter and fisherman. 

Friday Crusoe as a farmer, tailor and boatman. 


How he pre- 


NATURE STUDY 
First Week 

Monday Collect specimens of mullein, burdock and 
catnip. Study generalappearanceofeach. Other 
plants common to the locality may be substituted 
for these mentioned. 

Tuesday Recognition and naming correctly of above 
plants by each pupil. 

Wednesday Collection of specimens of marigold, 
zinnia and petunia, or other common plants. 

Thursday Recognition and correct naming of each 
of the above. 

Friday Provide each child with a specimen of each 
of the above, or, if possible, have each child bring 
his own. Press in large books or between sheets 
of paper weighted down. 


Second Week 

Monday Making of an herbarium. Provide each 
child with twelve sheets of paper, rather stiff, of any 
neutral color. Punch holes along one side and 
tie together (rather loosely) inbookform. Write 
name in lower right hand corner of cover. 

Tuesday Mount specimens of mullein, burdock, and 
catnip, one on a sheet. Fasten down by pasting 
strips of paper across stems, flowers and leaves, 
at intervals. 

Wednesday Mount specimens of marigold, zinnia, 
and petunia in same way. 

Thursday Select some tree near the school-house 
and make it an object of special study. Learn 
name. Note characteristics. General form of 
tree — kinds of leaves, etc. 

Friday Continue above. 

About where do the limbs begin to branch out, 
near the bottom or top of trunk, etc. 


Third Week 

Monday Teacher write three or four short sentences 
on the blackboard, about the tree studied. Let 
the pupils give these sentences. If possible, let 
other pupils improve upon the form or wording of 
the sentence, until one is found good enough to be 
placed on the board. 

Tuesday Let pupils copy the above sentences, or 
make them with letters in letter boxes. 

Wednesday Study of fall vegetables. Have the 
vegetables present for pupils to see and handle. 
(Carrots, celery, cabbage, lettuce, or other vege- 
tables common to the locality.) Learn names, 
general appearances, how and where they grow. 

Thursday Continue above. Spinach, cauliflower, 
tomato. Study in same way. 

Friday Review all vegetables studied, giving names 
as vegetables are touched and telling where they 
grow (whether in the ground or above the 
ground). 


Fourth Week 
Monday Study of a shrub. Sumac in fruit is sug- 
gested. 
Tuesday Study of a vine. Woodbine is suggested. 
Do not go into any detailed study. Study it as a 
whole, as to general appearance, where found, etc. 
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Wednesday Select another kind of tree near the 
school for special study similar to that mentioned 
above. 

Thursday Continue above. Place statements given 
by pupils, on board, to be read by them. 

Friday . Compare the two trees studied, as to general 
appearance, height, spreading of branches, shape 
of branches, leaves, etc. 


Seat Work 
First Week 

Monday Find and copy all words having two letters 
from your reading lesson. 

Count them and write the number at the bottom 
of the paper. 

Tuesday Find and copy ten words beginning with 
“m.” 

Wednesday Cut paragraphs from old readers or 
magazines or newspapers. Provide children with 
pencils and the paragraphs. Let them underline 
all recognized words. 

Thursday Copy the above underlined words in 
columns to be read to the class, later. 

Friday Write names of eight objects in the room. 


Second Week 

Monday Illustrate in pencil, the story of “ 
Musicians.” 

Tuesday Write the following words and draw the 
pictures beneath: ball, top, fan, box, tent, um- 
brella, cup and saucer, fence, vase, house, chair, 
apple. 

Wednesday Enclose with crayon an oblong space upon 
the board and within this space draw the following 
objects: 


The Four 


kite 
sled 


flag 
doll 


spool 


pail 


top 
balloon 


Let pupils copy this upon paper. 

This is good for observations. Repeat later 

in the year and note improvement made. 
Thursday Draw pictures of ten animals you have 


seen. 
Friday Write the names of ten things having legs. 


Third Week 

Monday With clay, let children model whatever 
they wish. 

Tuesday Make with letters from letter boxes a list 
of ten words of three letters taken from reading 
lesson. 

Wednesday Copy from blackboard eight lines of 
“The Children’s Hour.” 

Thursday Write names of six blue things and six 
red things. : 

Friday Illustrate the following sentences by writing 
sentences first and placing illustrations below: 
John and Mary are playing tag. 

Two kittens are sitting on a fence watching 
Rover, the big dog. 


Fourth Week 
Monday 
paper. 
Tuesday Cut out above squares and circles. 
Wednesday Fold and cut above into halves. 
Thursday [Illustrate the following sentences: 
The orange is on the table. 
The bird is on a branch. 
There are three eggs in the nest. 
John has a top. 
Friday Write a list of all objects to be seen in Land- 
seer’s picture “Saved.” 
(Continued on page 420) 


Draw inch squares and circles on colored 


Save. 
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DRAWING 
First Week 

Monday Recognition of colors in paint or 
crayon boxes. See that each child is 
provided with a clean cloth folded and 
placed under cup or tin for water, also 
paint box. 

Tuesday Experiment with colors. Paint a 
a yellow apple, a red ribbon, a blue ball, 
etc. 

Wednesday Learn to combine colors, as 
yellow and red make orange; yellow and 
blue make green; red and blue make 
violet. Mix colors in the brush and 
not in the palette. Do not paint an 
outline or “fence” and then fill in, but 
use a broad stroke of the brush. 

Thursday Paint a blue sky by water-wash- 
ing an enclosure on paper and then while 
paper is still wet apply the blue color, 
going way across the paper from left 
to right and then back again without 
raising the brush. After beginning to 
paint the sky, do not take any more 
paint, but let the sky get lighter and 
lighter as it reaches the bottom. 

Friday Paint a sunset sky. Use same 
method as above. After the water- 
wash, paint first with yellow, then go 
over this with red, beginning a short 
distance from the top. 


Second Week 

Monday Paint a blue and red sunset sky. 
Use same method as above. 

Tuesday Model an apple of clay. Use 
thumb and fingers as tools. 

Wednesday Cut an apple from silhouette 
paper, leaving the frame intact. 

Thursday Cut a red apple from red paper, 
same as above. 








‘Bess Brocet- aac” 








Friday Paint a landscape. Blue sky and 
green field. 


Third Week 
Monday Bring hard maple leaves to school. Trace 
on drawing paper and paint green, using plenty of 
water. It is impossible to paint well, using a dry 


brush. 

Tuesday Repeat landscape. Blue sky and green 
field. 

Wednesday Cut a simple leaf form, leaving frame 
intact. 


Thursday Paper cutting of a dog. 
Friday Paper cutting of a cat. 


Fourth Week 

Monday Paper cutting of a donkey. 

Tuesday Paint a rooster. Brilliant tail feathers. 
Paint rest black, comb red. 

Wednesday Make a seed box. Fold an 8 x 8” square 
of paper into sixteen squares. Cut upper and 
lower right hand squares loose (not off) by cutting 
down the depth of one square, and cutting up the 
same. Cut upper and lower left hand squares 
loose in the same way. Fold into box form and 


paste. 

Thursday Teach the drawing of a stickman, line by 
line — back, upper leg, lower leg, foot (right leg). 
Repeat same for left eg. Then for each arm dic- 
tate as follows: upper arm, forearm, hand. Last 
of all, the head. 

Friday Practice above on blackboard and scratch 
paper. Pupils draw as teacher dictates. 





A Study in Roosters — 


Music 


First Week 


Monday Teach a very short song by rote. “Draw 
the bow across the string” is a good one. 

Tuesday Test the children’s voices by having each 
one sing the above song alone. 

Wednesday For the music period seat the children 
according to the results of the above voice test, 
placing the strongest voices, those which are the 
surest, at the back of the room and the monotones 
and uncertain voices across the front of the room. 

Thursday Teach a flower song by rote. Teach words 
first. Let difficult and unusual words be pro- 
nounced by each pupil, in turn. 

Friday Complete above song. 


Second Week 


Morday Teacher hum first phrase of above song. 
Pupils respond by singing the words belonging to 
that phrase. Teacher sing last phrase, second, 
fourth, etc. Pupils respond with correct words. 
This is fine ear training. 

Tuesday Teach a lullaby or slumber song by rote. 
While teacher is singing words, let pupils hum the 
air softly. 

Wednesday Complete above song. 

Thursday Teach a bee song by rote. 

Friday Sing phrases of above songs, not necessarily 
the first one, and let pupils respond with the words 
belonging to that phrase. 
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_ Third Week 


Monday Voice training. Ring bells. Ding, dong 
on low E; ding, dong on high E. 


Peddle fruit, vegetables, etc., by octave ‘calls; 


ap-ples, sweet corn, etc. 

Tuesday Voice training. Calls of the octave. 
Teacher call “Wil-lie.” Willie answers “I’m 
here.” Teacher sings octave ascending, and pupil 
descending. CaJl as many pupils as possible. 
Let pupils call each other. 

Wednesday Teach a bird song by rote. 

Thursday Continue above. 

Friday Complete bird song. Review all other songs. 
Keep the tones light and brisk. 


Pourth Week 

Monday Teach a cat-tail song by rote. Keep bodies 
erect and voices soft and clear. 

Tuesday Complete above. 

Wednesday Teach an evening song by rote. Drill 
on the rhythm of the song. 

‘Thursday Complete above. 

Friday _ Choose songs by singing one phrase or two 
(never less) with “loo”~or hum it. Let entire 
school then sing the song. Let pupils choose songs 
in same way. 


WRITING 
First Week 

Monday Practice arm movement. Insist upon the 
whole arm doing the work. Have the hand free 
from the paper. Do not allow the fingers to do 
the work at any time. Domuch blackboard work. 
Count for all practice work, hands moving with 
the count. 

Tuesday O O O 0000. 

Wednesday n nn 7 
Count as follows: “and ” (up stroke) “one 


9 
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(down stroke) “and” (up) “two” (down)“and”’ 


(up). 

Thursday Take specimen copies from each pupil. 

~ Give ‘each child a half sheet of ruled paper.’ On 

the first line to the left, leaving a margin, pupils 
write names. On the same line to the right the 
date. On the second line under the name write 
the name of the school and under the date write 
the grade. Skip two lines and write the following: 
If at first you don’t succeed, try, try again. 
Collect these specimens and keep until June, 
when the same work may be done again. You will 
be surprised at the improvement shown. As new 
pupils enter take specimen copies of their writing. 

Friday Once Once Once. 


Second Week 
Monday m m m m. 
Count as for n. 
Tuesday i i i (Count: “and, one, and, dot.”) 
Wednesday in in in in. 
Arrange four on a line. 
Thursday Onion Onion (2 on a line). 
Friday moon moon (3 on a line). 


Third Week 
Monday u u u (Count as for n). 
Tuesday t t t (Count-as above). 
Wednesday M M M M M. 
Thursday e e e€ e e. 
Friday Minnie Minnie. 


Fourth Week 


Monday minute minute. 
Tuesday | l l l 1. 
Wednesday Millie Millie. 
Thursday w Ww Ww w. 


Friday we we we. 





The Four Musicians 


(Dramatization) 


Errie L. BEAN 


CHARACTERS 
Four Men Cat 
Four women Cock 
Donkey Four robbers 
Dog 
SCENES 


Four homes are represented, with a man and his wife sitting 
in each. 


ScENE I 


Standing just outside the first home is the donkey, who 
overhears the following conversation: 


Man Our donkey is getting too old to work. I think 
I'll have to send him away. 

Wife But, think how much he has done for us. For 
many long years he has carried bags of grain on his back 
to and from the mill. 

Man Yes, but I can’t afford to feed him any longer, so 
he must be sent away. Then I'll buy another donkey. 


(Donkey shakes his head.) 
Donkey What shall I do? 


What shall Ido? My mas- 


} ter is going to send me away, because I’m too old to work 


any longer. I'll run away. I'll go to Bremen and play 
in the band. 


(Donkey runs away.) 


ScENE IT 


The second home is represented as above with the dog sitting 
at the door. 


Man Poor Rover is getting so old that he can no longer 
go hunting with me. And he sleeps so much that he doesn’t 
scare away the tramps any more. 

Wife But just think what a good dog he has been. 
He used to drive home the cows and sheep every day be- 
fore he got so old. ; 

Man [know he did, but I can’t afford to feed a dog who 
does no work. I'll have to kill him. 

Dog (getting up from the door) What shall I do? What 
shall I do? My master is going to kill me because I’m 
too old to work any longer. I'll run away. 


(As he runs away, he meets the donkey.) 


Donkey Where are you going this hot day? 

Dog I'm too old to work, so my master is going to kill 
me. I have run away, but I don’t know where to go. 

Donkey Come with me. I’m going to Bremen to play 
in the band. 

Dog Thank you. I'll be glad to come. 


ScENE III 


The third home is represented with the cat sitting on the 
doorstep. 


Man Pussy is getting so old that she doesn’t catch any 
more mice. She sleeps all day. I think I'll have to kill 
her and get another cat. 
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Wife But just think how many mice she used to catch. 
She was better than any mouse-trap. 

Man Yes, she was a good cat, but I can’t afford to give 
her milk to drink, when she does nothing to earn it. So I 
shall kill her to-morrow. 

Cat (getting up) What shall I do? What shall I do? 
My master is going to kill me, because I’m too old to work 
any longer. I'll run away. 


(As she runs away, she meets the dog and the donkey.) 


Donkey Where are you going, Pussy? 

Cat I’m too old to work, so my master is going to kill 
me. I have run away, but I don’t know where to go. 

Donkey Come with us. We are going to Bremen to 
play in the band. 

Cat Thank you. [ll be glad to come. 


ScENE IV 


The fourth home is represented with the cock on a post 
(chair) near the house. 


Man Our cock is getting old. I think we must kill 
him and have him for our dinner. 

Wife Yes, I think so, too. 

Cock (flying down from the post) What shall I do? 
What shall I do? My master is going to kill me. I'll 
run away. 

(As he runs away, he meets the cat, the dog and the donkey.) 

Donkey Where are you going this fine day? 

Cock My master is going to kill me for dinner so I’ve 
run away, but I don’t know where to go. 

Donkey Come with me. I’m going to Bremen to play 
in the band. 

Cock Thank you, I'll be glad to come. 


(They march along until they reach a wood. A few chairs 
grouped together may be the woods.) 


Donkey As it is a long way to Bremen, I think we had 
better stay here to-night. Then we can go on in the morn- 
ing. - 

Dog I shall be glad to rest, for I am tired. I will lie 
under this tree. 

Cat Iam tired and sleepy, too. [I'll lie in this tall grass. 


Lonkey I'll lie under this tree. 


Cock And ['ll fly to the top branch of that big tree. 


(Mounts chair.) 
(Pretty soon Cock crows.) 


Donkey What is the matter? 
Cock I see a light. 

Donkey Where is it? 

Cock It seems to be in a house. 


Donkey Let us go there. I am hungry. Maybe we 


cin get something to eat. 


Dog and Cat (jumping up) Let’s go. We are hungry, 


too. 


(They all march along until the house is reached. Donk:y 


looks in the window.) 


Dog What do you see? 


Donkey I see four robbers sitting at a table, eating their 
supper. The table is full of good things to eat and drin:. 


Cat I wish we could get some. 
Cock Let us scare them away. 
All How? 


Cock Tl tell you. Let the Dog climb upon the Don- 
key’s back, the Cat upon the Dog’s back and I'll fly up ©: 
top of the Cat’s back. Then, whenI count three, eac! 


of you sing as loud as you can. 
All We'll do it. 


(Let child taking part of the donkey, stand in front, 01: 
taking part of the dog places two hands on the shouldes 
of the one preceding, and jumps. The next two do the sam:. 


Then all stand still.) 


Cock (counting) One, two, three. 
Donkey Hee Haw! Hee Haw! 
Dog Bow-wow! Bow-wow! 
Cat Meow! Meow! 

Cock Cock-a-doodle-doo! 


(The four robbers jump to their feet and run through t/ 
The four musicians enter, and 


door and off to the woods. 
after feasting, decide to spend the night there.) 


Donkey 1am sleepy now. I will lie out in the yard. 
Dog I will lie on the step. 
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Cat I will lie before the fire. 
Cock I will fly up on this shelf. 


(In the woods the robbers consult together.) 


First Robber I wonder what that awful noise was. 
Second Robber Maybe it was the wind. 
. Third Robber Maybe it was a wolf. 
Fourth Robber Iam going back to find out what it was. 
Then, maybe, we can go back. 


(He goes back and enters the house. He thinks the cat’s 
eyes are live coals, and as he attempts to strike a match, the 
ca! jumps up and scratches him ‘(draws palm of hand down 
leg of robber). 

The robber runs out and the dog grabs him and the donkey 
pushes him. The cock crows, ‘‘Cock-a-doodle-doo.””’ When 
the robber reaches his companions he pants from running 
So fast.) 

Robbers What did you see? 

Fourth Robber There must be a fierce wild animal there, 
for he scratched me and bit me and kicked me. And 


then he made a queer noise. I'll never go there again. 
Other Robbers We won't go there, either. 





A Rest Exercise 


*“ComPANy, ATTENTION!” 


One child is chosen as captain, the remainder of the class 
to be his company of soldiers. He stands before his cor } 
and gives these orders: 

“Company, Attention!” (Each child takes .uention 
position with eyes to the front.) 

“Soldier caps!” (Each child places tips of fingers to- 
gether over head.) 

“Epaulets!” (Tips of fingers on shoulders.) 

“Knapsacks!” (Fold arms behind back.) 

“Guns!” (Left arm points straight out from shoulder. 
Fingers of right hand touch elbow of left arm.) 

“Aim!” (Point gun directly at captain and squint along 
the barrel.) 

“Fire!” (Clap hands in front.) 

(Sometimes the game is prolonged by marching around 
the room~while the captain gives marching orders of “drums,” 
“wave flags,” “bugles,” “ fifes,” etc.) 


Balloons 


ELEANOR JEWETT 


NE child is the balloon-man; some are balloons, 
() and the others are the buyers. The balloon- 
man has his balloons each on along string. He 
walks down the room, blowing a little horn, and 
he says: 
“Who will buy my lovely balloons — 
Pink and green and round as moons? 
Watch, as up in the air they fly, 
Dancing like butterflies in the sky. 
Who, oh, who, oh, who will buy?” 


As he chants, the balloons wave their arms and spring 
into the air; they skip after him. 

The children who are the buyers crowd up; they form 
a circle around him and his balloons. They sing: 


“We will buy, we will buy, 

All of your balloons — 
See them fly through the sky, 
Oh, what pretty moons!” 
Each child takes one of the strings from the balloon- 
man’s hand; they walk off in different directions with their 
purchases. The balloons’ skip along behind them. Sud- 
denly the balloons pull back and break their strings. 
Overjoyed at their escape they dance around the room. 
The other children try to catch them; the balloon-man 
blows his horn and the balloons obediently come to him. 
But they are exhausted, and with a low, hissing noise, gently 
seat themselves on the floor. The balloon-man shakes his 
head sadly, and the other children shake theirs. They sing 

softly: 


“Pretty balloons, we shall miss you sadly; 
Round little moons, we shall want you badly; 
And when to-morrow comes, why then — 
We hope you'll come back to us again.” 


The balloons slowly make their hissing noise less and less; 
the balloon-man blows his horn for the last time. 
The game is over. 
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Suggestive Indian Work 
In Rhythm and Games 


Nina B: LAMKIN 


(Director of Training School for Physical Directors and Playground 
Workers, Y. W. C. A., St. Louis, Mo.; Chautauqua Lecturer and 
Director of Playground Schools.) 


charming material for dramatization— material 

which is so full of life, so full of fascination for the 

children. From the singing game of Ten Little 
Indians, from the story of Hiawatha, on through all the 
stories of wigwam and of forest, we learn in our plays so 
much of Indian life, which appeals to the child and 
which gratifies his desires through the savage stage (that 
time when Indians and cowboys and wild west shows 
just bubble out all over him), and which lead him. to 
know, as well, much of the beautiful in Indian life and 
ceremonials. 

A little Indian Harvest dance which tells in its move- 
ments, of the corn that was planted, of the rain and the 
sunshine which fell upon it, of the good harvest and of the 
abundance of food for the winter, opens the eyes of our 
little listeners and then the story tells how thankful they 
were to the Great Spirit for the rain and the sunshine, how 
thankful they were for all the food for the long winter, and 
how cheerfully they would follow him in their life in the 
forest, brings a quiet and awe upon our little listeners, and 
then the spirit of play and story wakes up in them and 
they dance the story in all of its great meaning. 

I believe that in all of the Indian material we use 
we should strive to get the setting and the atmosphere 
for it through learning all we can of its connection with the 
life of the tribe. 

Many games and ceremonials are peculiarly adapted 
to the region which was the home of that tribe. Many 
are adapted to certain seasons. Whenever we can we 
should connect the story with its own tribal life and with 


Ts Indian in Song and in Story gives us so much 
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its own season. Our Indian Rhythms we work out in a 
series of movements, in and through the play forest. 


INDIAN LOOKING FOR Foop 


A stealthy step, listening and looking for some sign 
watching the ground carefully for tracks, watching th: 
trees for broken branches, etc., listening not only for th 
sounds of forest life, but always alert for some sign of a: 
enemy. ‘ 


INDIAN SHOT 


Food discovered. The whiz of our imaginary arrow 
The bearing home of the deer or the buffalo meat, and th: 
rejoicing of the wigwam family. 


INDIAN ON THE TRAIL 


Scouting for an enemy; signs exchanged; change o 
direction of trail; finding of the true trail, etc. 


RETURN TO CAMP 


Gathering around the camp fire, they decide to offer 
the pipe of peace to the approaching tribe. 


LAYING OF THE PEACE PIPES AND JOY OF THE TRIBES 
Shown by the dance around the camp fire. 


There were many children’s games among the tribe 
and we can trace a large number of the games of to-day 
back to these primitive people. 

The principles of all games to-day are based on the life 
and action of our primitive ancestors. The hunting 
fleeing, climbing, hiding, finding, etc., represent the ac 
tivities of early people in their everyday living. 

Among many tribes we find rope jumping, ring around 
tag, tug-of-war, hide-and-seek, hurdle jumping, running 
and follow the leader. These do not need describing, I an 
sure, but it is interesting to know that they are all Indian 
pastimes. 
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Hoop. GAME FROM. THE CHEVENNES 


The Hoop, about 13} inches in diameter, is made of a 
sapling bent and laced with a net of rawhide, or a plain 
loop made of corn husks and wrapped with red and green 
cord, half and half, and not knotted. Each player has a 
stick with three feathers tied on the end. The players are 
in two lines, sitting or standing. The Hoop is rolled down 
to the center and each player tries to dart his stick through. 
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~InpIAN Harvest DANCE 


1 Around the camp fire once with the best known of the 
Indian steps, like our skipping step, only with lifted knee 
and weaving the body forward and back. 

2 Around the camp fire once with four steps like (1), 
then bend knees bringing the outside knee near the ground 
and beating ground or floor twice with the palm of the 
outside hand, standing, place hand to mouth and give 
short Indian yell. This uses eight beats of music. 





The player who gets his through the Hoop counts points 
for his side. This part has had to be adapted of course. 
They count two points each time a stick is sent though 
the loop. 

Splendid for eye training and muscular control. 


Quick SIGHT 


The first one in each file or row steps to the front of her 
row and gives an exercise, being very careful that each 
position is correct. Those in her line work with her. 
The one who gives the exercise acts as judge for her line. 
See how many do every part of the exercise correctly. 
This is especially good for those careless boys and girls— 
you no doubt have some in your school— whose powers of 
observation need sharpening up. 

Giving Indian signs, imitating animals, etc., may be 
used in this game. , 


RABBITS IN THE ORCHARD 


One player stands in the center of the playground (this 
is home) with twelve large bean bags. The other players 
sit around him sound asleep (heads in arms). The player 
in the center throws on twelve bean bags, one at a time, 
in different directions and as far as he can; then he calls: 
“There are rabbits in the orchard; let’s bring them home 
and feed them.” At this, all jump up and hunt them; 
after a player has found one rabbit he must hop 


Repeat this step around the circle. This shows 
the ground and the joy of a harvest. 

3 Facing the center, arms raised high, palms 
to front, short side step around the camp-fire, 
looking up to the Great Spirit, then lower arms 
slowly, bending bodies forward. This is thanking 
the Great Spirit for the harvest. 

4 The last ear of corn from the tribal harvest 
is brought and placed in the fire, then all dance in 
the first step around the camp fire once, ending 
with a prolonged, joyous Indian yell. 





For Two-minute Rest 
Periods 


MARIAN CHURCHILL GRAVES 
HovusEKEEPING GAME 


On Monday I do 
(Motions of rubbing.) Helen may 


Jane stands before the class and says: 
my washing like this. 
come to do my ironing. 

Helen On Tuesday I do my ironing like this. (Motions 
of pressing.) Joseph may come to do my mending. 

Joseph On Wednesday I do my mending like this. 
(Motions of sewing.) Lee may come to do my scrubbing. 

Lee On Thursday I scrub my floor like this. (Motions 
of scrubbing floor.) Kate may come to do my sweeping. 

Kate On Friday I do my sweeping like this. (Motions 
of sweeping.) Ruth may come to do my baking. 

Ruth On Saturday I stir my cake like this. (Motion of 
stirring) I will go to church with Alice. 

Alice On Sunday we all go to church like this. (Al 
fold hands and follow Alice around the room to seats.) 

JACK-IN-THE-Box 

Children stand in the aisles. At the signal word, “Up,” 
they rise on toes; “ Down,” sink to squatting position. Leader 
then says: 

“Jack in the Box, all shut up tight, 
Not a breath of air, nor a peep of light. 
How tired he must be all in a heap, 
I'll open the box and up he will leap!” 


At the word “up” in the rhyme, children spring lightly 
up in the air and down on the toes. 





back from the hunt. The game is to see how 
quickly the twelve can be found and brought 
home, how lightly we can hop, how sharp our 
eyes are on the hunt. 


THE WIGWAM 
(From Hide and Seek) 





Half the players hide. Give them ten minutes 
to make a trail to their hiding place by chalk 
marks on the trees, paper or corn scattered on 
the trail. or any other way which will answer the 
purpose and teach alertness and observation. 
Each Indian must go in different direction to 
make his trail. At the end of the time allowed 
the other players start out and follow the trails, 
each taking a different one. See who is first at 
the wigwam with his Indian. 
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The Golden Coach 


Harriet M. Mutry 


Y a beautiful stream in a valley there once stood 
an old gray mill. The water went rushing and 
roaring over the great mill-wheel, then singing on 
to the sea. 

A dusty old miller for years had kept the mill. Day after 
day, from morning till night, round and round went the 
mill-stones, grinding the flour and the meal for all the 
village people. 

They said the miller had gathered in so much wealth 
from them, that he had bags and bags full of money as 
golden as the corn they brought him. 

One afternoon the miller sat resting under a tree by the 
river. Round and round went the mill-wheel tossing the 
white spray high. While the miller was looking at the 
leaping water he caught sight of a funny old troll dancing 
in the foam. 

“Ah!” the old fellow called to the miller. “There you 
are at last. I have been waiting for years to get a chance 
to speak with you. I am tired turning your old mill- 
wheel and I think it is time you let me stop.” 

“Let you stop!” cried the miller. 
money then; I mean to be the richest man in the village 
some day.” 

“Tf that’s all you keep your old mill going for, I will give 
you your wish to-day. Stop the wheel and let me go!” 
shouted the gnome with glee. 

“Very well,” said the miller; “but mind, you must make 
me rich enough so that I can travel and see the world; I 
always said I would do so when I had wealth.” 

“Indeed you shall see the world,” replied the elf, “in a 
golden coach, if you like.” 

When the miller-went home he told his wife the news. 

“What!” she cried, “you have stopped the mill and 
you expect to be a rich man in no time? You'll find it 
takes less time to become a beggar. Poor, foolish man!” 

The miller was almost as much astonished as his wife 
the next morning, when both beheld the golden coach at 
their door. It was far handsomer than they had imagined. 
Their only disappointment was that no horses were to be 
seen, and the miller’s wife chided her husband because 
he forgot to ask for them. 

“We can take our own,” he answered; “I shall no longer 
need them to draw grain.” 

They were very eager to be off on their wonderful journey, 
so the miller hastened to harness his horses. Meanwhile 
a neighbor came to have some corn ground, but the miller 
looked at the load as if he had never seen,a meal-bag before 
and replied proudly that he was done grinding corn. 

The miller’s wife had put on her best clothes; she realized 
that. her dress was not of the latest fashion, and she told 
her husband he must sit on her left so everyone could see 
the better side of her bonnet 
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“T couldn’t earn’ 





At last they were ready to start; off went the ho: 
and the golden coach rumbled along the street. The m 


and his wife within sat up very straight, looking nei‘ !e 


right nor left at any of the village folk. 

On they went till they left the village behind them 
came to a toll-bridge over the river. 

The gate-keeper stared at their turn-out as if he c 
not believe his eyes. 

“Open your gate and let us through,” cried the n 
in a haughty voice. _ 


“Not so fast, my good man,” returned the kee; 
“What do you call this?” he asked, with a look at the 


wonderful carriage. 
“This is a golden coach,” the miller answered. 
don’t wonder you must ask.” 


“Golden coach! H’m!” said the toll man. The: 


took out his book and read off the rates: “ Wheel-barro 


hay-rack, chaise, gig, stage-coach, mail-coach’’ — bu 
rate for a golden coach, and he told the miller so pla 


The miller was very angry, but that did not move 


gate-keeper; the miller begged and pleaded, but the ke 
was still firm as-ever. 

In the midst of the dispute the king himself rcde by 
inquired the cause of the trouble. 

Many stories had come to the king’s ears of how 


hard-hearted old miller was overcharging the poor villag:1 


When he found the miller in the coach at the toll-: 
his majesty said, “How now? Is this the way you b 
up the highway? 


to the king?”’ 

At this the miller and his wife were sorely alan 
They were very anxious to see the world in the golden « 
and did not wish to lose it. 

The king understood and said, “ Your golden coach c: 
be no use to me for I have seventeen of my own; I hav 
time to use them all, but I keep them because they 
so old-fashioned I can’t sell them. I don’t want a si 
gift from you, because all the silver coins of the realm | 


my image on them, and I might just as well take a loo! 


the mirror; so you will have to give me an iron gift.” 
The miller heard the words with deep regret. He k 
that he must part with his most guarded treasure. Ou 
the depths of his pocket he drew the big iron key of 
great storehouse and handed it to the king. 
“Now,” said the latter, “while you are seeing the wc 


Don’t you know the law of the land th 
whoever shall block up a highway shall forfeit his carria; 
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take comfort that there are no hungry folk left behind yo.” 


“But, your majesty, how am I going to see the world { 


can’t get by the toll-bridge?” asked the miller. 

“We'll settle that now,” said the king. 

He called two of his messengers and sent one in h 
to the village to attend to the miller’s corn; the othe: 
sent before the golden coach with word that throug! 
the length and breadth of the kingdom, the golden « 
should pass every toll-bridge at the rate of sixpence « 
for the miller and his wife. 
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The little lambs wear curly coats 
That fasten on so tight 

Their mother never takes them off — 
Not even when it’s night. 


An’ little ducks go paddlin’ round 
n puddles an’ in brooks; 
An’ if they sit right down in them 
Their mother never looks! 


If only little girls an’ boys 
Had clothes that on them grew 
Our mothers needn’t work so hard 
A-makin’ things all new. 


They needn’t say, if we got wet, 
“You must stay in all day!” 
Oh, it would save such lots of time, 
An’ we could play and play! 





Jac and Jerry 


Auice E. ALLEN 


I 
A Ball of Red Wool 


S fast as two bare feet would take him, Jerry was 
going to pay the rent. The rent was in a small 


envelope addressed to Mr. John Rose. 

Whenever Jerry thought of the rent — and he 
had to think of it often — it looked to him just like a per- 
son. The rent, as Jerry saw it, was a small, bent, cross, 
old-man person. It had hard, snappy eyes and a hard 
snappy voice, which said, “My rent handy, Mrs. Bird?” 

Of course this rent person was really old Mr. Jonas Rose, 
who had owned almost all the land Jerry could see on all 
sides of him. 

For four years, Jerry and Mother had lived in the little 
Rose House on the big Rose farm, in the bleak little district 
of Cross Roads. When Jerry had been a very small boy, 
he had supposed this name had something to do with bad- 
tempered roads. But now he knew it meant the two roads 
that crossed, making four, near where the school-house 
stood. One of these roads came up hill from Clifton and 
vrent on up hill past the Rose farmhouse. The other road 
came up hill until it met the Clifton road. Then it dipped 
down into a little hollow. And in this hollow was the little 
Rose House. 

Every month of the four years that Jerry and his Mother 
had lived in the Rose House, old Mr. Jonas Rose had come 
forthe rent. Last spring he had died. Jerry had supposed 
at first that there would be no more rent to pay. But there 
had been — only it went by mail to Mr. John Rose in New 
York. 

Before Jerry and Mother had lived in the little Rose 
House, there had been a large home in a far-off city. Jerry 
didn’t remember those days very well. But there hadn’t 
been any rent in them. And there had been a Father —a 
grave, quiet Father — who had only stopped writing long 
enough, it seemed to Jerry, to tell him stories. Mother 
had worn pretty gowns and there had been a baby sister. 
Then came a time when the big house was always dark and 
still, because Father was ill. And then there hadn’t been 
any Father, and no more pretty gowns for Mother. The 
next that Jerry remembered he and Mother and little Beth 
lived in the Rose House and the rent began. 

Jerry had always wondered just what awful thing would 
have happened if that rent-money hadn’t always been 
ready for old Mr. Rose. Something big and bad, he was 
sure, for Mother worked so hard to have it ready. She 
made pretty dresses for the little folks of Cross Roads. 
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The trouble was there weren’t many little folks there. 
She knitted and crochetted shawls and sweaters and caps 
and all sorts of pretty things. Jerry wound the wool. He 
had learned to make the big, smooth balls that Mother liked. 
He wound so many baiis, he dreamed of them at night. 

Jerry carried the pretty knitted and crochetted things to 
Clifton to Mr. Thurston’s store. Jerry brought back the 
money for them and orders for more things, and big bundles 
of colored wool to be made into more balls. Mother said 
she would have to go out of business if it was n’t for Jerry. 

A year ago, a sad thing had happened. The little sister 
had been ill a long time. Then she had gone to stay with 
Father, Mother said. Jerry didn’t think any little boy 
had ever loved any little sister quite so much as he had loved 
Beth. After she went, the little Rose House and its little 
garden had been big andempty. He tried not to let Mother 
know how much he wanted Beth. For Mother’s eyes were 
big and sorry-looking. And he knew she missed Beth — 
maybe even more than he did. 

In spite of so many sad things to think about, Jerry 
wasn’t sad this morning. Somehow, sad things just 
couldn’t stay in Jerry’s head and heart — they were so full 
and running over with glad things. One of the glad things, 
this morning, was the new way of paying the rent. Mr. 
John Rose had come to live on the farm where old Mr. 
Jonas Rose had lived. He owned all the land now. And 
he was a big, jolly man who always waved a big jolly hand 
at Jerry when he flew by him in his car. He had a pretty 
little wife, who looked like a little girl. And there was a 
real little girl — Jerry hoped he would see her this morning 
and that she would look like Beth. 

So paying rent was a glad thing — for the first time in all 
Jerry’s life. It was the loveliest morning, all blue on the 
far-off hills, all golden where Jerry was. There was a soft 
haze made of both colors everywhere. Maybe September 
herself had made it of blue skies and sunshine. Goldenrod 
blazed and the tang of it was everywhere. Lazy white 
butterflies sailed from flower to flower. Bees and other 
insects droned. September must have grown sleepy weav- 
ing her haze and fallen asleep somewhere. Jerry was al- 
ways making up stories. Sometimes he forgot where he 
was going or what he doing — everything but his story. 
Most of Jerry’s stories had out-of-doors in them. For 
next to Mother and Beth, Jerry loved out-of-doors. And 
he was sure it loved him back again. 

Jerry had left the dusty road to follow a pretty path across 
lots to the big Rose farmhouse. He was whistling — a gay 
cheery little whistle which made a saucy chipmunk stop, 
listen, and scold at him. It made a sleepy little bird think 
of a song she had known last summer and try it softly under 
her breath. 

Quite suddenly then things began to happen to Jerry. 
And they all began with a snarl of red wool, such as Mother 
often used, right there in the path at his feet. It looked 
so out of place there that Jerry bent over to pick it up. 
He found he had in his hand the end of a long, long piece 
of scarlet wool. It trailed along the ground a little way, 
then twisted around a stalk of milkweed. Jerry was so used 
to winding balls that, almost at once, he began to wind the 
wool neatly round and round his hand. 

“Tt’s like a fairy story,” thought Jerry. “I'll follow 
wherever it leads me. Mother said I could stay out till 
noon.” 

So winding the wool round and round his hand and slip- 
ping it off as it took the shape of a tiny ball, Jerry went 
slowly arcoss the pasture. The wool led him up the path 
a little way, then it criss-crossed through the dust of the 
main road, caught on thistles, stalks of golden-rod and all 
sorts of things, went over a fence, getting into a dread- 
ful tangle doing it, and then on up a little hill into a bit of 
woods. Jerry climbed the fence carefully taking the wool 
over with him. He was so interested, now, that he had 
forgotten all about real things, such as rent. He was part 
of a beautiful fairy story. He went along a wood-path that 
he was quite sure was the highway to Fairy Land. As he 
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went he untangled the wool, sometimes stopping to get out a 
snarl, sometimes breaking it off to begin again, but always 
going on. Bits of moss clung to it, there were briers and 
tiny twigs in it. Jerry didn’t mind. His ball was getting 
bigger and bigger. Suddenly the wool tightened in his 
fingers and shot straight up into the air. 

Looking up, Jerry saw that he was under an old apple- 
tree with slanting trunk and low-hanging branches. Up 
among the higher branches, he saw a lovely little face 
looking down at him. Was it a fairy? It had dark eyes 
that laughed, a funny dot of a nose that laughed, a red-rose 
mouth that laughed. And all around the laughing face 
was a fluff of fly-away dark hair. 

“How did you find me?” cried the rose-red mouth. 
“T’ve runned away and I’m lost and I don’t want to be 
oe —yet. By and by Daddy’ll find me and carry me 

ome.” 

“What are you doing up in the apple-tree?” said Jerry. 
It wasn’t Fairy Land where anything could happen. The 
little face didn’t belong to a fairy. It belonged to a really, 
truly little girl who had found it easier to crawl up the slant- 
ing trunk of the tree than she would find it to crawl down 
again. 

The little girl waved a long wooden needle at Jerry. 
All around her were strands of red wool. She might have 
been a pretty spider in a scarlet web. 

“I’m making a sweater for Peter,” she said. She poked 
her big needle in and out of a snarl of wool. “Peter’s 
my red squirrel. He lives in a tree. I feed him and he 
runs in and out of the windows — just as tame. But he 
won’t come in and live with me. He likes me, I guess, 
but he doesn’t like Polly. Polly’s my parrot. Peter’ll 
be cold outdoots this winter. He’ll be glad of this nice, 
warm red sweater.” 

Jerry held out the ball of wool. 

“Here’s the rest of your wool,” he said. “It was wound 
round most everything. I wound it and it brought me 
straight to you. Are you the little Rose girl?” 

“Jac-que-line Rose,” said the little girl, getting through 
the long name slowly. “Daddy says that’s too long for a 
five-year-old. He calls me Rosy Posy.” 

“T shall call you Jac Rose,” said Jerry. 

“Tt sounds nice,” said the little girl. “Is it nice?” 

“The loveliest sweet red rose,” said Jerry. 

4‘I just like you, Jerry Bird,” cried the little girl. She 
leaned as far out of the tree as she could. 

“How do you know I’m Jerry Bird?” asked Jerry. 

“You live in my Rose House down under the hill,” 
laughed the little girl. “There’s a Mother-lady and a 
garden and you eat supper in the garden. ’Cause I saw 
you. I’d like to come and eat supper with you, Jerry-Bird. 
And —I wish you’d help me down, now.” 

Jerry smiled at the little spider in her scarlet web. 

“Let’s play you’re a beautiful princess caught in a magic 
scarlet web in Apple Tree Tower,” he said. “I’m a prince 
and I’ve come from afar torescueyou. HereIcome. Keep 
very still, little Princess.” : 

Up the slanting trunk of the old tree, went Jerry. He 
wanted to reach the lower branches of the tree, hold fast 
to one with one hand, take the little girl’s hand with the 
other, and hold her carefully, while she crept down. It 
wasn’t an easy way — but the only way so far as Jerry could 
see. It could be done all right, if little Jac Rose would do 
just as he said. So while he climbed, he talked about Apple 
Tree Tower and the Prince. If only she wouldn’t get 
frightened and fall. , 

But Jerry didn’t know little Jac Rose. From her very 
first step, she had never been afraid of anything. And 
now, before Jerry had the least idea of what she was going 
to do, she stood up as straight as she could, threw up her 
bare dimpled arms, laughed the gleefulest little laugh, and 
jumped straight out of the tree. It wasn’t a long jump. 
Jerry could have taken it easily. But Jerry was a big boy 
nine years old, so strong he could almost pick Mother up in 
his arms, Jac Rose was such alittle girl. And somehow, she 
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came down with one foot all bent and twisted under her. 


She didn’t scream. But all the color went out of her 


pretty cheeks. She lay quite still, her dark eyes shut, 
her soft hair all about her face. 

Jerry Bird dropped out of the tree. Very gently he 
lifted the little Rose girl in hisarms. She moaned a little. 
Then all the way to the Rose farmhouse, Jerry carried 
the little Rose girl. He had to stop to rest once or twice. 
He had to lay her down while he let down bars. But along 
the path, across the road, up the long; tree-shaded drive 
up the steps, and across the porch, he carried her. He 
pushed open the door and went into the big, dark hall. 
He put the little girl down gently on a sofa. A big, joll) 
man hurried out of a small room at one side of the hall. 

“Well, Rosy Posy,” he began. Then he saw Jerry's 
white frightened face. And on the sofa, he saw the little 
white figure. 

““What happened?” he cried. 

Jerry told him. 

Mr. Rose was on his knees beside little Jac. 

“Go to the telephone,” he said to Jerry, “there in m) 
office on my desk. Ring up Dr. Stanton. Tell him to com: 
at once — at once, Jerry Bird!” 





Legends of the Moon’ 


Erriz L. BEAN 


Tue HARE IN THE Moon 


Once a hare, a fox and a monkey were good friends. 
They lived together in a little house near the woods. 

One day an old man came to their house and said h« 
was hungry and tired. They asked him to come in and 
rest. Pretty soon the man asked for something to eat. 

Now the hare, the fox and the monkey were very poo 
and they had nothing in the house to eat. 

But the fox said, “I'll go to the woods and get something 
for you.” Pretty soon he came back with a little fruit. 

The man ate it, but was still hungry. 

Then the monkey went to the woods and soon returned 
with a few nuts. 

But the man was still hungry, so the hare went to th: 
woods. But the hare could find nothing. He was ver) 
sorry and wondered what he could do. All at once he 
jumped up and said, “If you will build a fire, Man, I’! 
give you some food.” 

So the man built a fire and when it was very hot, the 
hare said, “Here is food for you,” and jumped towards 
the fire. But the man caught him before he reached the 
flames and said, “‘You have given yourself to me, good 
Hare. Hereafter you shall live with me in the sky.” 
And he took the hare up to the sky and placed him in the 
moon where all may see and hear of his goodness. 


THe CHILDREN IN THE Moon 
Jack and Jill were two little children who lived on a hill. 
Now there was an old man living on this hill and he made 
Jack and Jill carry water every day. 
He never let them play or have a good time. 

JOne night Jack woke up and thought he heard the old 
man telling them to go for water, so Jack and Jill went out 
to the old well. 

The moon was shining brightly and on their way back 
they played and spilled the water. 

All at once they heard a voice saying the nursery rhyme 
about Jack and Jill. 

The children listened and Jill cried, “ Why, it’s about us!” 

It was the moon talking and he asked them to come and 
live with him. 

They did so and were happy ever after. 


Tue MAN IN THE Moon 


Once upon a time a man went to the forest to pick up 
*See page 416 
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SHOEING THE HORSE Landseer 


some wood. To-morrow would be Sunday and he must 
get some wood ready, so his wife could get breakfast. 

But he sat on a stone and fished instead. 

Early the next morning he awoke and thought of the 
wood. He knew there was none in the house. So he 
thought he would slip out to the forest and get some before 
anyone else was up. 

Just as he was ready to go home, with his bundle of 
wood on his back, he heard a voice say, “Put down that 
wood!” 

The man could see no one, but he said, “Please, my wife 
cannot cook breakfast without this wood, as we haven’t 
a stick in the house.” 

But the voice said, “Put it down. It is Sunday.” 

“But I can’t put it down,” said the man. 

“Very well,” said the voice. ‘You may carry the wood 
forever,” and quick as a wink the man was lifted up, with 
the wood still on his back, and put into the moon, and 
here he is to this day. 





Picture-Dialogues 


Etta M. Powers 


As I entered a school-room, the teacher was about to 
begin one of her lessons in the use of quotation marks. 
The pupils had evidently had previous drills and this les- 
son was only one more of the many needed to impress facts 
upon those children’s minds. 

I was glad to see that this teacher had told her children 
to write the quotation marks alike at the beginning and 
end —as if they were a pair of little acute accents, which 
we make over the e’s in some of our French words. 

The teacher was unrolling a large picture of Landseer’s 
“Shoeing the Bay Mare.” She had evidently resorted 
to this form of recitation before, for, beyond curiosity to 
see the picture, there was no surprise in the faces of the 
children. 
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The picture was pinned up before the children. “Now, 
who would like to make up the conversation about this 
picture?” was asked. 

Several hands were raised and two pupils were selected. 
They stood by their seats and the following dialogue took 
place. 

“Good-morning, sir. 
horses here?” 

“Yes, sir, I am the best blacksmith in this town.” 

“Well, I want my horse shod. Can you do it right 
away?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Good; I will pay you next time I come.” 

“TI do a cash business. Never run in debt, sir; pay for 
everything when you get it. That is my motto.” 

“You are quite right. I will pay you to-day.” 

After this dialogue took place, the class were instructed 
to write the conversation as it was given. 

This proved an interesting bit of diversion, stimulated 
and aroused attention and encouraged origina’ity. 

The following day, I learned that this teacher told her 
pupils something about the picture. 

She told them that the name of this horse was “ Betty.” 
“Old Betty” she was called, and her picture was painted 
by Landseer in 1844. 

Again and again, “Old Betty” was placed in position 
for her picture. She seemed to know what Landseer 
wished. 

She was a great favorite with her owner, who tried many 
times to have her picture painted. 

When Landseer first painted this picture, people said, 
“This horse should be tied.” But this horse never liked 
to be tied when she was being shod. 

She looks as if she could be trusted. She seemed to 
like new shoes, for she once ran away and started for this 
blacksmith’s shop. 

She looked in at the door as much as to say, “Can you 
make some new shoes for me to-day?” 

This famous painting is now in the London National 
Gallery. 

After the teacher had told the children these few facts 
about the painting, she asked for a reproduction and this, 
after being written, was placed with the previous sheet. 

The two pages, with a picture of the subject, which is 
sometimes called “The Village Smith” and sometimes called 
“Shoeing the Bay Mare,” made a pretty little booklet for 
each member of the class. 


How do you do? Do you shoe 





The Seasons 


What does it mean when the bluebird comes 
And builds its nest, singing sweet and clear? 

When violets peep through the blades of grass? 
These are the signs that spring is here. 


What does it mean when the berries are ripe? 
When butterflies flit and honeybees hum? 

When cattle stand under the shady trees? 
These are the signs that summer has come. 


What does it mean when the crickets chirp? 
And away to the South the robins steer? 

When apples are falling and leaves grow brown? 
These are the signs that autumn is here. 


What does it mean when the days are short? 
When leaves are gone and brooks are dumb? 

When fields are white with drifted snow? 
These are the signs that winter has come. 


The old stars set and the new ones rise, 
The skies that were stormy grow bright and clear; 
And so the beautiful, wonderful signs 
Go round and round through the changing year. 
—Geor ge Cooper 





Grandmother Globe and Her 
Children 


CAROLINE GRIFFIN 


I GRANDMOTHER GLOBE INTRODUCES HERSELF 
Everybody was sitting in position. The school-room 
clock was saying softly: 


“Tick, tock, 
Tick, tock, 
Ten o’clock, 
Ten o’clock —” 


when all at once some one called loudly: 


“How do you do? 
How do you do? 
I’m waiting to talk to you; 
How do you do?” 


It was the Globe on the corner of the teacher’s desk that 
was speaking. 

“T am Grandmother Globe,” she called, with a laugh. 
“ Allow me to introduce my large family.” 

Grandmother Globe was so round and so fat that she 
shook like a bowl of jelly, when she laughed or spoke. 

“Take us all in all we are a very large family,” she chuck- 
led. “If you will look carefully on my sides you will find 
my six continent daughters and my five ocean sons. 

“My six daughters are: Mrs. North America, Mrs. 
South America, Mrs. Europe, Mrs. Asia, Mrs. Africa, 
and Mrs. Australia. 

“My five sons are: Mr. Atlantic Ocean, Mr. Pacific 
Ocean, Mr. Indian Ocean, Mr. Arctic Ocean, and Mr. 
Antarctic Ocean. 

“My sons and my daughters have children of their 
own,” added Grandmother Globe. “You shall make the 
acquaintance of my grandchildren later. 

“Look on my sides. 

“Can you find Mrs. North America? 

“Can you find Mrs. South America? 

“Can you find Mrs. Europe? 

“Can you find Mrs. Asia? 

“Can you find Mrs. Africa? 

“Can you find Mrs. Australia? 

“Can you find Mr. Atlantic Ocean? 
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“Can you find Mr. Pacific Ocean? 
“Can you find Mr. Indian Ocean? 
“Can you find Mr. Arctic Ocean? 
“Can you find Mr. Antarctic Ocean? 
“Here is a little rhyme about them all: 


“North America, South America, Europe, Asia, Africa, 
And Australia, the smallest of them all; 
Atlantic and Pacific, 
Arctic and Antarctic, 
And Indian — 
Five oceans, large and small.” 


Work for the children 
Write in your blank books the names of the six conti- 
nents: 
North America. 
South America. 
Europe. 
Asia. 
Africa. 
Australia. 


Write in your books the names of the five oceans: 
Atlantic Ocean. 
Pacific Ocean. 
Indian Ocean. 
Arctic Ocean. 
Antarctic Ocean. 


II Mrs. UNITED STATES 


“Tick, tock, 
Tick, tock, 
Ten o'clock,” 
Said the clock. 


“Yes, ten o’clock is my time,” laughed Grandmother 
Globe from the corner of the teacher’s desk. “Do you 
remember the names of my children? The six continents 
and the fiveoceans? Very well. Iam going tointroduce to 
you to-day, one of my granddaughters, Mrs. United States. 
She is one of the daughters of Mrs. North America. Can 
you find Mrs. United States?” 

“Yes, I am Mrs. United States,” piped up a new voice. 


“You should know me and love me, for I am your country.” 


“T have a large family of my own — all daughters. There 
are forty-eight of them. They are called States. Each 
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State has a name of her own. 
for forty-eight children! 

“Tf you have ever tried to decide upon a name for a dog 
or a kitten, you can imagine what I went through! Even the 


Think of finding names 


‘Old woman in the shoe, 
Who had so many children 
She didn’t know what to do,’ 


did not have so many children as I! 
“Fortunately most of my children are grown up, now. 
“You live in one of my States. Do you know the name 
of the State in which you live? It is—but I think I will 
not tell you. Of course you learned the name long ago. 


“Here is a little rhyme about it: 


“The United States is my country; 

It is made up of forty-eight States; 
The name of the State that I live in 
Is ——, the best of the States.” 


All at once there was a click, like the scraping of a key 
in a lock. No more was heard from Mrs. United States. 

“Never fail to love and respect the United States,” 
called out Grandmother Globe. “It is a great blessing to 
live in your country.” 


“Tick, tock, 
Tick, tock,” 
Went the clock, 


but Grandmother Globe said not another word. 


Work for the children 
Write in your books: 
I live in North America. 
The name of my country is —— (supply name). 
The name of my State is (supply name). 
The name of our town is—— (supply name). 


III GRANDMOTHER GLOBE TALKS ABOUT THE SUN 

“T always think of the kindergarten song, ‘Good-morn- 
ing, Merry Sunshine,’ on a morning like this,” said Grand- 
mother Globe from the desk corner. “I suppose you all 
know the song.” 

“T love the sun myself,” sheadded. “It is warming one 
side or the other of me, most of the time. 

“Children always love the sunshine. They feel, on a 
rainy day, like the little girl who said, 

“*Rain, rain, go away, 
Come again another day!’ 


Only one is never quite ready for the other day to come. 
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“Every pleasant morning, if you look towards the east, 
you will see the bright sun. If you are awake early enough 
you can watch the sunrise. 

“Were you ever up at sun rise? 

“First you catch a glimpse of the bright light. Little 
by little more of the shining sun-ball comes into view. 
Then, at last, the whole round’ sun sends its bright rays 
from over hill, or field, or lake. 

“You have eaten breakfast — I hope none of you made 
a fuss about eating that good oatmeal! If you want to be 
round and fat like me, you must eat oatmeal and whole- 
wheat bread” — and Grandmother Globe’s chuckle could 
be heard clear across the school-room, and even out in the 
cloak-room. 

“Now, here you are in school,” continued Grandmother 
Globe. “Look at the sun again. Do you see its rays 
coming in at the window from over the treetops? 

“When the noon whistles sound, the teacher strikes 
her bell as I am striking it now”” — and Grandmother Globe 
struck the bell so hard that everybody jumped. 

“Then you go out into the school-yard. There is old 
King Sun almost above your heads. 

“By the middle of the afternoon the sun seems to be 
going down, down, in the west. Long shadows stretch out 
behind the trees and the houses. 

“Then comes the beautiful red sunset, and old King 
Sun is out of sight. You see him no more until the next 
morning. 

“When the sun is gone from North America, it is shining 
on Asia. While you are sleeping the children of Asia are 
hard at work in school, or are at play in the sunshine. 

When the sun is shining upon North America, the chil- 
dren over in Asia are fast asleep. 

“This is for you to remember, children,” and Grand- 
mother Globe clapped her hands to emphasize her words: 

“The coming of the sun in the morning is sunrise. 

“From sunrise until twelve o’clock is forenoon. 

“Twelve o’clock is noon. 

“From twelve o’clock until sunset is afternoon. 

“From sunset until bedtime is evening. 

“The time from sunrise to sunset is day. 

“The time from sunset to sunrise is might — and if I do 
not stop talking pretty soon, night will be here.”’ 

In an instant the school-room was so very quiet you could 
hear a pin drop. 


W ork for the children 
Write in your books: 


From sunrise to twelve o’clock is forenoon. 
From twelve o’clock-to sunset is afternoon. 
From sunrise to sunset is day. 

From sunset to sunrise is might. 


Apartment House made and furnished by First Grade — Speyer Schoo ! 
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The Drill Side of Arithmetic 


The Necessity for Drill 


POWER AND FACILITY 


N all learning we may distinguish two main lines — that 
I which develops power and that which works toward 
greater facility. A boy who has the power to use a 
saw or the multiplication table may do so with 
a considerable degree of clumsiness unless he has had suffi- 
cient practice with either to develop manual or mental 
dexterity. All sorts of knowledge that we need in daily 
life must become so much a part of ourselves that we may 
reproduce it at will. Professor McMurry says in his book, 
“How to Study,” “Thoughtful association is only a begin- 
ning in the formation of habits; repetition has a very 
important place, which must be continued until the knowl- 
edge stands at our command ‘without thinking.” A great 
body of material should be as much a part of our mental 
equipment as the ability to walk or speak. It may be a 
good thing to know how to find out the sum of 9 + 7, but 
unless the sight of 9 + 7 immediately suggests 16, the other 
ability will not count for much and one will often be at a 
loss. Economy of time demands that many similar bits 
of knowledge shall be so “drilled” into the mind that they 
will always be conveniently ready for use on demand, and 
we shall probably never be so intelligent as to be able 
to make the association of ideas take the place of review 
by drill. 


THE FORMATION OF A HABIT 


“Things go together which have been put together to the 
satisfaction of the person concerned. This is the basis 
of habit formation or drill.” 

Anyone who has ever watched a baby or young child 
learning to perform some simple act, such as fitting to- 
gether a box and its cover or putting on his shoes, will recall 
the processes which occur. At first an utterly unsuccessful 
attempt takes place. Later on, either through blind chance 
or through reasoning, a glimmer of the proper method to 

ursue seems to dawn. The pleasure of getting the act 
inperfectly or partially done impresses the successful mo- 
tions upon the mind, and thus they are strengthened, while 
former unsuccessful motions become at the same time les- 
sened in importance or inhibited. When the mind has 
once taken the right bent, time alone is necessary to bring 
the performance to a satisfactory conclusion. So far there 
has been experience only. Numberless repetitions are 
then needed to produce accuracy and skill. 

This process is typical of all habit formation. The de- 
velopment of school habits, however, is made more difficult 
by the fact that there is often no natural need for the repeti- 
tion, as in the case of a child learning to put on his shoes; 
so that many times a pupil will have the experience only, 
without sufficient practice to ensure its translation into 
habit. Hence the need for conscious effort to train him by 
drill. 

THE DriLt STUDIES 


Certain school subjects (such as spelling, penmanship, 
the mechanics of reading, and arithmetic) are distinctively 
drill or habit subjects. Other studies (like history, geog- 
raphy, or nature study) are introduced into the curriculum 
of a school chiefly for their cultural possibilities, rather 
than with the paramount idea of instilling exact informa- 
tion. 

Studies of the first type are the tools which make further 
intel:ectual progress possible, and their success may be 
measured by the readiness with which they can be used 
when needed. They are in a way subordinate to higher 
work and in another way fundamental to it. 

The second type of studies are the so-called content 
subjects and require an entirely different treatment. His- 
tory, for example, must not be taken up as a series of facts 


I 





and dates, campaigns and kings, a small section of which 
must be ground out each day; it is rather a pouring into 
the mind of impressions, and its success cannot be measured 
by any such exact test as can be made in the case of the 
drill studies. 

To sum up the matter in another way — the aim set 
before the pupil in the more formal tool subjects should be 
skill, product, ability to do, and their results must in a 
great measure be judged from this standpoint. On the 
other hand, with the sort of work which depends in such 
a large measure upon rationalizing, we may rely on the ele- 
ments of interest and attention to develop a sufficient num- 
ber of associations, so that habits will be formed uncon- 
sciously. 

Since, then, the mechanical studies are of small value 
unless they are ready for use on demand, it follows that 
mere acquisition is not all that is necessary. Instant 
knowledge, ability to use them at any time, must be achieved, 
and to get this readiness a considerable amount of that exact 


and thorough training which we term drill is an imperative 
demand. 


ARITHMETIC MAINLY A DriLt SuBjJECT 


Arithmetic is perhaps the study first thought of in this 
connection, because upon it a great deal of time is com- 
monly spent. In some schools one-fifth, or even in ex- 
treme cases one-fourth, of the entire school day is occupied 
with it; and a large portion of this time is, in earlier grades, 
devoted to drill. And the major part of this time is well 
spent. Certainly any student of the subject who has not 
had drill would have gained a very small amount of good 
and would have little to show for his work, if he had only 
a vague knowledge of how to go about such daily necessities 
as making change, estimating distance, keeping the score 
of a card game, or calculating the acreage of a field. Dex- 
terity is what is needed, and nothing can give this but drill. 

The development of a new step or process is important 
and necessary, but it is only a small part of the whole. 
If facility is to be gained, development must be followed by 
practice, and the associations which the mind has made must 
be fixed by repetition. An old Jesuit maxim reads, “Repe- 
tition is the mother of studies,” and there is much truth 
in this point of view if it is applied to the habit studies 
rather than to the more indefinite ones: for no amount of 
skillful teaching or variety in exposition can obviate the 
necessity for that. monotonous doing of the same thing over 
and over which leads to the complete mastery of a subject. 


Tue Two ExtTrEMES 


It is unquestionable that mechanical means of acquiring 
knowledge, such as verbatim memorizing, have been in the 
past enormously overestimated. The very fact that until 
recently the mechanical subjects (or, as we have often heard 
them called, the three R’s) were practically the only ones 
studied at all, or if a science like geography was taken up it 
was taught mainly by rote, proves this. 

Enrichment of the school curriculum and improved teach- 
ing of the older subjects have somewhat reduced this over- 
emphasis on drill. Indeed, some modern educators and 
theorists have gone to the other extreme, and claim that 
one can find better arithmetic (as well as spelling and pen- 
manship) in schools. where there is less than the average 
time devoted to these subjects, than in others which devote 
far more. fy 

At first such statements might seem to indicate to us 
that drill is useless; but a little reflection brings one to 
the point of view that too much drill or the wrong kind of 
drill may be no worse than none at all, and that it behooves 
us to scrutinize our present methods, with the idea ci 
— the undesirable features and developing the 
g 
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GETTING A CHILD’s Pormnt oF VIEW 


There is an age, perhaps from eight to fourteen, when 
children take most kindly to form for the sake of form, 
absolutely divorced from content. This period has been 
aptly called “the drill age.” By taking advantage of the 
spontaneous interest shown by children at this period for 
abstractions, much work may be accomplished pleasantly 
and many habits formed, which would later cause only 
drudgery. During these years boys and girls will attempt 
with eagerness work which few adults would have the 
patience to attack. In a great measure this is due to the 
fact that in older persons the age for drill is past. 

On this account it is impossible for an adult to get with 
any degree of exactness a child’s point of view, and we 
cannot say with assurance that certain things are good or 
bad, valuable or worthless, helpful or hindrances, unless 
we in a measure abandon our own viewpoint. For it must 
be remembered, that while one aim is in the teacher’s mind, 
it may be quite desirable that a totally different aim should 
be in the mind of the pupil, whose desire for experience- 
getting is always foremost, and who may enjoy the very 
drudgery which seems so dry to his teacher, while having 
little, if any, interest in the final result — a result which is 
to the teacher the only excuse for the whole proceed- 
ing. 

This idea that instructors must undertake the teaching 
of arithmetic from a child’s standpoint is a comparatively 
modern one, though advanced educators have in the past 
sounded the same note. An interesting example may be 


found in the writings of the old Roman schoolmaster, ° 


Quintilian, who was a most successful teacher more than 
eighteen hundred years ago, and has left behind a book 
called “The Institutes.”” This book, written in Latin, 
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is full of good advice to parents and teachers and may be 
read with profit at the present time. Quintilian says in 
one place: 


“T do not disapprove the practice, which is well known, of 
giving children, for the sake of stimulating them to learn, 
ivory figures to play with, or whatever else can be invented, 
in which that infantine age may take delight, and which 
may be pleasing to handle, look at, or name. It will 
be necessary, above all things, to take care lest the child 
should conceive a dislike to the application which he can- 
not yet love, and continue to dread the bitterness which 
he has once tasted, even beyond the years of infancy.” 

A modern expression of the same thought may be dis- 
covered in the common saying: 

“We used to teach arithmetic, but nowadays we teach 
the child.” 

It seems clear that drill, or as. Emerson calls it, “the 
power of use and routine,” is necessary for the formation of 
habits. 

Evidently, also, the question of improving drill and of 
lessening the amount are interdependent. 

Having agreed upon these points, such questions as the 
following come at once to our minds: 

What good or bad drill really is? 

How little or how much drill is needed? 

Why certain drills are interesting to children and others 
dull? 

Why some teachers get along with a minimum amount 
of drill, while others drill all the time with no better re- 
sults? 

What rules may be formulated for our guidance? 

In considering these points, “Conditions Underlying 
Good Drill,’”’ will next be discussed. 
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._On HAPPINEss 
Blessed are the happiness makers! — Beecher 


Song and Story 
Asse B. Aeaee God bless the good-natured, for they bless everybody els 
— Beeche 
Begin to be joyous, begin to be glad, 
And soon you'll forget that you ever were sad! 
— Todd 


(The little facts, fancies, stories, verses, and songs of this series — 
some new, some old — are given in the hope that every teacher will 
find something she can use for seat-work, for dictation, for story-telling, 
for “‘pieces to speak,” songs to sing, or plays to play.) 


Little Bits about September 


Longfellow, in “Hiawatha,” speaks of September, as 
“The Moon when Leaves are Falling.” It is also called, 
“The Month of Dreams,” “The Month of Harvests,”’ 
“The Turn of the Year,” and “The Scarlet of the Year.” 
Its days grow shorter, its nights longer until they are of 
equal length. Then its nights are longer than its days. 
Its moon is called “the Harvest Moon.” Its stars are 
specially big and bright. 

September has one holiday — Labor Day. 


Pieces to Speak 


SEPTEMBER 


There’s a dear little maid, named September, 
Both busy and happy — remember! 
The autumn she brings, 
And school-bells she rings — 
This dear little maid, named September. 
—A.E. A. 
Our SCHOOL 
Its precious stone is the sapphire. The sapphire is a (This little song or recitation will please the little folks, and 
beautiful, clear, dark-blue stone. There is an old legend, twenty children a your coicok Te nat en naepe there aren't 
or story, about the sapphire which says that it helps those lines. “Ten small children come to school,” with the third line “ S« 
who wear it to do kind things. So, if your birthday comes _ boys and just three girls,” or whatever is necessary. Or, “Twei 
in September, wear a sapphire in a ring or locket or pin. fiv H there are in school,” with the third line, “Eighteen boys and s« 
The flower of September is the Golden-rod. Out in the  Sahvo1 these Lees say be fatal Cae ard caenty Froggies Went \ 
. r : may tted to it, and sung.) 
country it grows everywhere, from the dusty wayside to the 





top of the highest crag it can reach. It is as yellow as gold 
and flames like a torch in the wind and sun. It has been 
made the national flower. 

The colors of September are blue and gold. Its blue 
is found in wild asters, gentians, the haze lying softly on the 
hills, and the sky. Its gold is found in the golden-rod, the 
falling leaves, the sunshine itself. If your birthday comes 
in September, wear a bit of blue or gold on that day.- Let 
the candles on your birthday cake be blue and gold. 

But if you can’t do either of these — never mind. Wear 
plenty of smiles — real sunshine-color! And let all your 
“blues” be sky-blue! 


, Quotations 


The maples redden in the sun, 
In autumn gold the beeches stand. 
— Bryant 
On Work 
Work and sunshine always go blessedly together. 
—A. D. T. Whitney 


If you’ve any task to do, 
Let me whisper, friend, to you, 
Do It! — Selected 


Work, and learn at firsthand like a man, 
The best way to know is to do! — Alice Cary 


Twenty children come to school, 
Every morning, warm or cool, 
Twelve are boys and eight are girls — 
With — who wants to count the curls? 


Twenty faces, clean and neat, 

Forty eager little feet, 

Forty eyes, black, brown, gray, blue, 
Forty hands, all busy, too. 


Twenty tongues that want to know 
When to stop and when to go; 
Twenty voices that can sing 

Like the robins in the spring. 


Twenty children come to school — 
Teacher’s rule’s the golden rule — 
Twenty hearts all gay and light — 
Twenty smiles — did I count right? 


Our ScHooL FLac 
Above our schoolhouse overhead, 
All winds and weathers braving, 
With stripes of white and stripes of red, 
Our Flag is proudly waving. 
And when to school we come each day, 
We see it while we’re far away, 
Its field of blue and stars of white, 
In glory shining bright— Mary Vaughan 
(All sing chorus of “Star Spangled Banner’’) 
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Our ScHoot BELL 


Ding, dong, ding, dong, 
I am the bell in the steeple, 
Ding, dong, ding, dong, 
Calling aloud to the people.— Selected 


I Can 


“T Can,” climbs to the mountain top, 
And plows the billowy main, 
He lifts the hammer in the shop, 
And drives the saw and plane.— Selected 


LaucH A LITTLE Bit 


Keep your face with sunshine lit, 
Laugh a little bit! 

Gloomy shadows oft will flit, 

If you have the wit and grit, 

Just to laugh a little bit! — Cook 


Story TIME 


Of all the stories teacher tells, 
In pretty prose or rhyme, 
The ones I like the best begin 
With “Once upon a time!”— A. E. A. 


Lapy GOLDEN-Rop 
Lady Golden Rod is swaying, 
In the soft September air, 
She’s a princess fair I’m playing, 
With a crown of gold to wear. 


Autumn soon will undeceive her, 
He will laugh her state to scorn, 
He will take her gold and leave her 
Just a beggar maid forlorn.—M. L. Baum 


THE SPIDER TAILOR 


A spider once did ask a fly, 

“OQ, may I take your measure? 
No tailor has such skill as I, 

For you I'll work with pleasure.” 


“Your craft is very great, I hear,” 
The prudent fly made answer, 

“But still my clothes might cost me dear, 
So catch me if you can, sir!’ — Selected 


A Crrcus 


They tried to have a circus, 
Bill, Bob, and Betty Brown, 

There was to be a big parade 
All up and down the town. 


But everything was given up, 
Because with pout and frown, 

Each one would nothing be at all, 
Unless he could be clown!—A. E. A. 


WuereE Dp It Go? 


Where did yesterday’s sunset go 

When it faded down the hills so slow, 

And the gold grew dim and the purple light 
Like an army with banners passed from sight? 


Will its flush go into the golden-rod? 
Its thrill to the purple asters nod? 
Its crimson fleck the maple bough? 
And the autumn glory begin from now? 
— Gannett 
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Do You Know? 


THAT 


There are 12,000,000 school children in the 
United States who have defective teeth. 


THAT 


The average age of school children with 
good teeth in any grade, is less than that of 
children with poor teeth for the same grade. 


THAT 
Pure air in the class room is impossible if a 


large percentage of the children have de- 
cayed teeth. 


THAT 
The New York State Dental Society — as 
well as state boards in other states — is 


urging regular tooth brush drill in the 
lower grades. 


THAT 
The Marion School of Cleveland, by 
attention to the teeth, improved the school 
standing of pupils nearly 100 per cent. 


THAT 


A noted U. S. Army surgeon states that 
**failure to care for the teeth is the direct 
cause of more disease than any other single 
cause.”’ 


THAT 
Mr. C. D. Hilles (formerly President Taft’s 
Secretary), President of the N. Y. Juvenile 
Asylum, says “‘that more than 90% of the 
boys come to us with bad teeth ’’— in brief, 


bad teeth make bad boys. 


COLGATE'S 
RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


Tell the children in your class-room to go to the 
dentist twice each year, to brush their teeth 
twice each day. ter im the school term 
we shall hope to extend our customary help 
of educational material. At the present 
time we can offer our School Oral Hygiene 
Chart at 10 cents so long as our stock 


lasts. 
COLGATE & CO. 
199 Fulton Street, New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—luxurious, lasting, refined. 





a en 
| COLGATE & CO., Dept. 80 


Good until 
Oct. 15, 1914 


Please send me without charge trial tubes and pledge cards for 
Number of Scholars 


199 Fulton Street, New York 
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For A SEPTEMBER BIRTHDAY DISAPPOINTMENT 


I measured myself by the wall in the garden, (If too long, for single recitation, let three children give it, or play 

The hollyhocks blossomed far over my head, at being three little clouds, while words are said slowly.) 
O when can I touch with the tip of my finger, Across the blue sky together, 

The highest green bud with ifs lining of red? Raced three little clouds one day, 

The sun they had passed at noontime, 

I shall not be a child any more, but a woman, The west was a league away. 

Dear hollyhock blossoms, how glad I shall be! 
I wish they would hurry —the years that are com- “O he is so slow! ” they whispered, 

ing — “So slow, and so far behind, 
And bring the bright days that I dream of to me! We three can be first at sunset, 
— Margaret Johnson If we only have a mind!” 





Puss They laughed to themselves in triumph, 
(This may be given by different children—all saying, “That's . __ They took hold of hands and flew, 
Puss,” each time.) But O what a sad disappointment 
Sleek coat, eyes of fire They afterwards found and knew. 
b ’ 
rome wal npc ag For this they had quite forgotten, 
: As they hurried along through the air, 
: : There never can be a sunset 
l ; ; an 
Telcde eiuell tolsend th sky — Till the sun himself is there!— Selected 
That’s puss. ‘ 
LULLABY 
Curled up like a ball, Sleep, Baby, sleep, 
On the door-mat in the hall — Thy father guards his sheep, 
That’s puss. Thy mother is shaking the dreamland tree, 
And down falls a little dream on thee — 
From a saucer lapping milk, Sleep, Baby, sleep. 
Soft — as soft as washing silk ~ 
That’s puss. Sleep, Baby, sleep, 
The large stars are the sheep, 
Purring loud on missis’ lap, : The wee little stars are the lambs, I guess, 
Having toast — then a nap — The beautiful moon is the shepherdess — 
That’s puss. Sleep, Baby, sleep.— Selected 
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Teaching Music Appreciation in Public School No. 147, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Will there be a Victor in 
your school this fall? 


If you attended any of the Victor lectures and demonstrations 
given all over the country at the various educational conventions, 
summer schools, and universities, you will want a Victor in your 
school. 

Perhaps you may not have appreciated what the Victor would 
mean to.you—what a help it is to you in every branch of school 
work, what a force it is in the education of your scholars—but its 

value has been completely proven. 
_ One school after another has installed the Victor, 

one city after another has adopted it, until today 
the Victor is in actual use in the schools of 1781 
different cities throughout the country. 

The time to put a Victor in your school is right 
now at the beginning of the term. 

Ask any Victor dealer to give you 
a demonstration in your own school. 


Or ‘write to us for booklets and full 
information. 
00) pats — Educational Department 
onnhsahorn, cam be remerss Victor Talking Machine Co. 


locked to protect it from dust 


oe ~ Camden, N. J. 











A First Primary Birthday 


T was a bright sunshiny morning, so Ruth, who was 
to mark the calendar, marked the day with bright 
yellow chalk. Everybody was happy because for 
three days there had been either plain white chalk 

for a cloudy day, or the little dots added for rain. 
We said our morning greeting: 


Happy Thursday morning, 
Whether rain or shine 

Little children start from home, 
And come to school at nine. 


Then we bowed our heads and sang the morning prayer, 
beginning, “Father, we thank thee for the night.” 

The reverent hush that usually followed the prayer 
seemed to be changed to a feeling of expectancy, for every 
one had known for many days that Thursday would be 
Faye’s birthday, so when I said, “I believe it is somebody’s 
birthday to-day,” Faye, with a happy smile, stepped 
to the front of the room, and we said our birthday verses 
to her. 

We wish you a happy birthday, 
May you always be happy and true, 
And may the good Father above us, 
His best gifts shower on you. 


Some of the little hands could hardly wait until the time 
came to clap for the next verse. 


Here’s a clap for health, and one for wealth, 
And one our love to show; 

Here’s a clap, for each of the years you have lived, 
And one for you to grow. 


Then I asked Faye what color she liked best and when 
she said, ‘ Pink,” I wrote on the board in pink chalk: 


FayE TURNER 
Six years old to-day 


There it stayed all day, so that even when we were work- 

ing very hard at numbers or phonics, we knew it was a 
‘ birthday, and that more good times were coming. 

The birthday child always chose the story that day and 
as the children played outside my window at recess I heard 
the subject discussed. 

“T wish you’d ask for ‘Epaminondus.’”’ 

“T’d rather have ‘The Little Black Pig and the Little 
White Pig,’ than any of them.” 

“TI just love, ‘The Two Little Cooks.’” 

But Faye said, “I told my mamma I was going to ask 
for ‘The Three Bells,’ ’cause she thinks that’s the best 
story she ever heard and I couldn’t remember it all.” 

Afternoon and the story time came. Of course Faye 
chose “The Three Bells,” and the children listened more 
intently than ever to the beautiful story of the great 
church and the lily bulbs and the three bells that rang when 
Little Brother brought his gift to the altar. 

One more honor awaited the birthday child. She might 
choose the game. Some days in the rush of other things, 
this “game” was shortened into a set physical exercise 
or a skip around the room, but never on a birthday! Then 
it was almost always a circle game. This time Faye chose 
“The Circus,” and after a few minutes of jolly fun we 
settled down, almost too breathless to do our very best 
reading. 

All too soon came half past three and one little boy 
voiced the thought of many when he said: “Can’t we stay 
a little longer?” ; 

Genevieve’s birthday happened to come on Saturday, 
but a few days before she came very early one morning 
to talk the matter over. 

She said, “Mamma says, couldn’t you have my birth- 
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day on Friday, ’cause I can’t have a party at home and I 
would like to hear about ‘The Lost Dumpling’ again?’’ 
So Friday the day was celebrated with all the ceremonies, 
and on the board, in bright red chalk, were the words: 


GENEVIEVE SMITH 
Seven years old to-morrow 
So much time taken from regular work! Not so much 
after all. It is almost all in the spirit of the day, and the 
time spent in bringing gladness into little lives is not wasted, 
even from the public school standpoint. 


The Balloon Man 


Apa CAMERON 


A very interesting little picture can be made from cutting 
a picture of “The Balloon Man.” 

The picture shown in above illustration was made by a 
second grade class. 

It is really a poster picture since it is made from the colored 
paper rather than painted. 

The children cut as they thought the Balloon Man looked. 
The white cutting paper is used as a foundation. He is 
then dressed up in his many colors. 

We make our balloons from all colors of poster paper. 

These are pasted on a panel paper above the man’s head. 

After they are all pasted a needle is threaded with dark 
colored thread. With this thread the balloon is attached 
to the man’s hand. The thread knot is put through the 
paper just under the balloon, then drawn down to the hands. 

You will find this a very interesting and effective picture. 
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@ Latta’s Helps For Teachers 


Best on Earth, Least Expensive—Sent Postpaid 


Read Our Best Offers 


G 
S 7 ee 1, Send a money order for at least 30c worth of goods and ask 
for one copy of Teacher’s Bulletin included free. 


2. Send a money order for at least 50c worth of goods and ask 
for both copies of Teacher’s Bulletin included free. 


Send a money order for at least $4.00 worth of goods and ask 


for Latta’s Book for Teachers, revised and enlarged, included free. 
Teacher’s Bulletin No. 1, for Fall and Winter 15 
Teacher’s Bulletin No. 2, for Winter and Spring.... er 
eee Latta’s Book for Teachers, revised and enlarged 


41 New Paper Cutting Designs 15e Hints and Devices for Teachers. . 12 Sheets Trans 
30 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard....20e Cock Robin Story with 16 Drawings. 25 Public Schoo 

50 Drawings to Color, assorted 15c . Gingerbread Boy Story with 16 Drawings, 15 Latta’s Weaving Mats, assorted colors, 1(c 
44 Large rawings to Color 6¢ arm Stories with 16 Drawings, primary. .12 Tickets—Good, Perfect or On Time, 100 for 10c 
12 Different Calendars to Color, 6x9 inches, 5¢ Over 3,000 Script Words to paste 16 25 Prize Cards, good for any subject 

18 Hiawatha Drawings to Col 15e Over 3,000 Printed Words to paste 16c Gummed Stars, Dots, Hearts or Flags, box 10c 
18 Eskimo Drawings to Color Word Cards showing printand script, set, 28e Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $506.64, set..25c 
16 Common Birds to Color, 6x9 inches.... The Beginner’s Outfit for four children. .$2.20 Latta’s Business Exercise, for all grades.. 
16 Common Birds in Colors with descript’n 15¢ Over 300 Written Copies for Penmanship.. 5c 16 Manual Training Exercises for Boys... 
12 Dolls of Nations in Colors, to cut out..10c 10 Stencils to use with a lead pencil 13c 6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools, 
12 Dolls of Nations to Color....isse.--+» 6¢ Letters and Figures, 4-inch, on cards....30c Reading and Phonics in Primary Grades. 

8 Large Physiology Drawings 10c Sheet of Blue Carbon Paper, 20x30, for....10¢c Small C Joader Pads, 1 doz., 15c; 2 doz..23 
50 Popular Pictures, half cent size, ass’ted, 15¢ Brown or Carbon-tone Pictures, 16x20, 12 Pretty Gift Cards for Last Day....... 
New Primary Arithmetic Cards........... lfc Sngton ; Lincoln; Christ at Twelve; 20 Ontline Maps, 8%x11, name maps..... 
New Intermediate Arithmetic Cards 18c Sistine Madonna; Wind Mill: Gleaners; Large Outline Mans of U. S. for Charts, _ 


perent Tracing Panrer.....15c 
nope Cards 


wn 
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8 Intermediate Language lictures....... 20¢ Angelus; Homeward, 1 for 20c; 4 for...60c 24x36 inches, 3 for 


Latta’s Blackboard Stencils 


REREK VY 


o 
a 





Borders, each 5c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall Boys; Brownies; Goldenrod; Maple Leaves; 
Turkeys; Pumpkins ; Grapes; Cattails; Holly; Bells; Santa; Birds; Roses; Poinsettia. 
Portraits, Animals, etc., size 17x22 inches, each Sc. Washington; Lincoln; Wilson; Long- 
fellow; Columbus; Field; Eskimo Man; Eskimo Mother; Dutch Boy; Dutch Girl; Mill; 
Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; Camel; Lion; Pig; Sheep; Wolf; Turkey; 
Goose; Hen; Rooster; Owl; Beaver; Eagle; Locomotive; Steamer; Buffalo; Indian. 
Other Stencils. 22x34 inches, each 10c. Typical Pilgrims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey e 
Calendar; Fireplace Calendar; Santa Driving Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chim- Read This Letter 
ney; Santa Filling Stockings; Christ Child; Washin on on Horse; Flag; Program; Roll 
of Honor; Welcome; Large Hiawatha. Name any Calendar, Map or Physiology Subject. “Last year my school prepared an exhibi- 
Map Stencils. 34x44 inches, each 20c. United States; Any Continent; Any State; Any Group tion for our county fair and won the $10 cash 
of States. You may name any of above maps, about 9x12, at 3c each, for seat work. prize, besides several other useful premiums. 
Large Map Stencils. About 4x6 feet, each 40c. United States; Europe; World; Ancient History. Our county superintendent now has the dis- 
Special Stencils. Fifty different Busywork Stencils, medium size, 35c; Fifteen Common Bird play at the state fair where we feel sure of 
Stencils, 15c; Forty different Phonic Stencils, about 9x12 inches, 60c; Five-inch Ornamental winning more prizes. We were successful in 
Alphabet for 20c; Twelve-inch Plain Alphabet for 40c; Six-inch Old English Alphabet for this undertaking because we had your book 
25¢e; Script Alphabet for blackboard, capitals, small letters and figures, complete set, 10c. for teachers and other helps that you publish.” 
Colored Chalk. Very best, doz. assorted, 15c; two doz., 25c. Blue Stamping Powder, bag 10c. 


Other School Supplies 


Postage or Express Extra 











Teachers are greatly favored by the late parcel post ruling. Ask your 
postmaster or rural carrier for detailed information. Send a money order 


\ w, and be sure to include enough postage: If you allow too much for postage, w -. 
\ SV | will return it in stamps with the goods. 4 


Construction Patterns, set of 33 by Latta, Rubber Type Printer for making charts, Reed, per pound, No. 1 fine, 60c; No. 2 
tinted on heavy cardboard or paper in Y-inch type (6 1bs.)....seeeecssceves $1.2 medium, 55c; No. 3 medium coarse, 50c; 
our colors, ready to make up (24 oz.)..38c Rubber Type Printer, %-in. type (12 oz.) 48c¢ No. 4 coarse, 45c; No. 5 coarser 
Cardboard for sewing cards and construc- Mounting Paper, Special Quality, heavy Latta’s Christmas Boxes, holly, 
tion, white, tough, 56 shts 9x12 (2 Ibs.) 20c 20x25 in., Grey or Seal Brown (2 Ibs.) 25¢ ready to cut and fold, dozen (8 oz.) 
Chart Paper, 12 sq. yds., (2% Ibs.)....... 25¢ Paper for foldimg and cutting, assorted Christmas Boxes, printed and cut ready to 
rawine Paper, manila, 9x12 (5 lbs.).....25¢ colors, 20x25, 45 sheets (3 Ibs.)........25¢ Sold, Gowen (6 OS.) .rcrecscicvccoecececes 18¢ 
Drawing Paper, white, 9x12 (9 Ibs.)...... 60c Shoe Pegs, 3000, six colors (12 oz.)......15 Latta’s 8-inch Clock Dial (5 oz.)......... 15¢ 
Drawing and Construction Paper, heavy, Sewing Card Needles, 25 in pkg. (2 oz.).. Tableaux Light, name color, can (6 oz.)..30c 
9x12, assorted colors, 50 sheets (20 oz.).15¢ Scissors, 4%-inch, blunt, dozen (18 oz.).. Beginner’s Tracing Pad (5 oz.).........-. 6 
Hektograph, 834x11%, ink, etc. (5 Ibs.).$2.00 Raffia, natural (1 Ib.) U. S. Flags, 11x18, mounted, doz. * He 
Hektograph Paper, 8'4x11 (6 Ibs.) 50c Raffia, celored, name color (% Ib.) Se Brass Paper Fasteners, round heads, 
Uektograph Ink, name color, bottle (8 oz.) 18¢ Raffia Needles, 25 in pkg. (2 oz.)........ 10c (4 02.) “%-in. 10c; %-in. 12c; %-in....19 


Address J. S. LATTA, INC., BOX 29, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


EXistorical Storics im Dramatic F*orm. By GQertrudc EX. Eiand. 


These stories are intended for use in the first five grades. The children take the parts and act out the incidents, thus “‘sensing” and indelibly fixing in the memory the 
great historical events covered by the series. The plan is in accordance with the latest pedagogical principles. The author has demonstrated its value in her own classes 
where the children have taken the parts, with the utmost enthusiasm. 15 paper covered booklets 10 cents each as follows: 

Christopher Columbus and Ferdinand Magellan. The Boston Tea Party and Paul Revere and Battle of Lexington. 

Francis Drake and John Smith. Israel Putnam and Nathan Hale. 

The French in Canada and Henry Hudson in the New World. Daniel Boone. 

Miles Standish and Roger Williams. ohn Paul Jones and George Rogers Clark. 

Peter Stuyvesant in New Amsterdam and Exploration of the yy iy d he Swamp Fox and Thomas Jefferson. 

William Penn and the Quakers and LaSalle and his journey down the Mississippi. Daniel Webster and Abraham Lincoln. 
The Charter Oak and Patrick Henry. 15 Ulysses Simpson Grant. 

George Washington. 


No free samples 
120 Boylston Street, THE PALMER COMPANY, Boston, Mazes. 
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A Simple Geography Sand 
able 


EpNA ARMSTRONG 


This is a sand table that takes no previous preparation, 
and can be used early in the term before more elaborate 
work can be arranged. 

We use local geography in which the conspicuous features 
are snow-capped Mt. Hood to the east, the Columbia river 
flowing west, and the Willamette flowing north, with the 
branch rivers flowing west from the mountains to the 
Willamette. We talk as we work, building up our great 
peak, the mountains and the foothills, and a butte in the 
valley, and tracing the rivers and the city. Even first 
grade children can give most of the facts needed. I take 
white chalk and shave it on the mountain peak, and blue 
chalk in the traced river beds. 

Next we talk of products. I show the children Hood 
River valley, and every one knows that that means apples 
and strawberries, so I take green chalk and shave it in 
nice straight rows, miles and miles of them, and then a 
little pink and white chalk over this, because we pretend 
our apple trees are in blossom. Also, near the foothills 
we plant orchards of cherry trees, green and white; out in 
the valley, near the butte we plant strawberries, green and 
red, and along the river we plant peaches, green and pink. 

We place our city near the river, and even my first grade 
can tell me why. We make streets and blocks, paving the 
streets with cream-colored chalk. It is quite exciting to see 
our scene grow. How children do love colored chalk! 


And my regard for the truth forces me to confess that their 
teacher loves it, too. 


I wonder if others have discovered, too, what effective 
landscape gardening can be done with shaved chalk. A 
front yard is easily made with it. A vivid green makes 
a beautiful lawn, and beds and borders of white or colored 
flowers can be made over it. When we made the yard of 
the Three Bears’ home, we set blossoming daisies in the 
wet sand with some soil around them, smoothed down the 
wet sand, covered it with green chalk, and lo, real flowers 
growing in a green lawn. Our walks we left of the plain 
sand, but walks can be made to represent brick, gray stones, 
or cream colored pavement. 





Playing Arithmetic 

There are sounds of revelry proceeding from the Primary 
room — we must see what is the cause. The tiny tots are 
learning the elements of arithmetic, but there are no black- 
boards or chalk about. They themselves have papers, with 
large numbers printed thereon, pinned on their breasts: 

“Now, take partners for the dance,” says the teacher. 
“What numbers make the right pair of partners?”’ 

“Ten,” answer the tots. 

Then at once 9 walks up to 1 and says, “Will you dance 
with me?” and leads his partner to the end of the room; 
8 chooses 2, 7 takes 3, and so on until all are paired, each 
one picking out a number, which added to his or her own 
will make up ten. 

If they are correct, they dance, but should they make a 
a mistake they stand out. This is a very great indignity 
and seldom occurs. The dance is a sort of glorifieé¢ coun- 
try dance of the Sir Roger de Coverley style. 

But listen! A bell rings! Let us go into the class-room 

(Continured on page 442) 
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RECENT SUPPLEMENTARY READING 





COE’S MAKERS OF THE NATION 


56 cents 
Fifth Year 


The stories in this book, of frontiersmen, statesmen, 
inventors, business men and soldiers, cover the period 
from 1765 to 1865, and follow the program of the Com- 
mittee of Eight of the American Historical Associa- 
tion for the fifth grade. The important events in 
American history are presented in connection with the 
lives of great men. The narrative is clear, vivid, 
dramatic, and easily read and understood by children. 
Care has been taken to show the manners, customs, 
and industries of the people, and to provide pictures 
true to the times. 


SKINNER’S DRAMATIC STORIES FOR 
READING AND ACTING 


Third Year 


In this supplementary reader each of the stories 
has unusual dramatic qualities, and may be turned 
into a little play for acting. They are uniformly 
short. Some of the stories are well-known school- 
book classics in new dress, but most of them are new. 
They include fairy tales, folk tales, stories of child life, 
nature stories, etc., in wide variety. Originally the 
work of many writers, they are as varied in style 
as in subject matter, but they have here been happily 
harmonized and adapted to the requirements and tastes 
of young pupils. 


35 cents 





LUCIA’S PETER AND POLLY IN WINTER 


35 cents 
Second Year 


Here are the same two jolly, healthy children, who, 
as Peter and Polly in Summer, became so popular 
with other little boys and girls just beginning to read. 
The good times these youngsters had that winter in 
the country are related in a manner that is delightfully 
simple and realistic. The things they did are just the 
’ things all normal children do and are most interested 
in. And to read about the adventures that might 
have been their own, gives them a personal satisfac- 
tion. The book is full of color pictures. 


BALDWIN’S JOHN BUNYAN’S DREAM STORY 
35 cents 
Fourth Year 


Pilgrim’s Progress is here retold in a manner 
that will appeal to twentieth century school children. 
Wherever it has been possible, Bunyan’s own words 
have been retained, and great care has been taken to 
preserve the beautiful and quaint style of the original. 
Of course much abridgment has been necessary, and 
whatever the modern reader would be tempted to 
skip has been left out or rewritten. The result of this 
editing is that John Bunyan’s Dream Story becomes 
a delightful fairy tale, poetic in form and surpassingly 
interesting. The illustrator has well caught the spirit 
of the tale. 





SKINNER AND LAWRENCE’S LITTLE 
DRAMAS FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


35 cents 
Second Year 


The little plays in this book are derived largely 
from well-known prose and poetical selections of high 
literary quality. Among them are adaptations from 
Kate Greenaway, Thomas Hood, Laura R. Richards, 
Lydia Maria Child, and John Ruskin. The plays 
may either be acted by the children, or be used simply 
as reading lessons to aid in securing correct tones and 
natural expression. If memorized and presented as 
plays, the scenery may readily be improvised from 
objects always at hand in the schoolroom. 





MORAN’S KWAHU, THE HOPI INDIAN BOY 


50 cents 
Sixth Year 


A true portrayal of life and manners in an ancient 
pueblo before the Spanish conquest of the Southwest. 
At the same time it is a vivid and interesting story 
of the boyhood and youthful adventures of the hero. 
The home life of the Hopi Indians is described, with 
their religious observances, trading, hunting, witch- 
craft, wooing and marriage ceremonies, war and battle, 
and funeral ceremonies, together with some account 
of their legends. 








Our illustrated descriptive catalogue of 274 volumes of Good 
Reading is at your service. 
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New York 
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Cincinnati 
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(Continued from page 440) 

whence the sound comes. What do we see? A shop. 
A real shop with a bell on the door to announce the advent 
of customers, with little girls behind the counter (a desk 
with a yard measure pinned thereon), a cashier presiding 
over a cash box of cardboard coins; real printed bill-heads 
(kindly provided by a soap manufacturer), rolls of ribbon 
(paper hanger’s trimmings from wall paper, also paper that 
comes in ribbon rolls), customers buying and receiving 
measurements and change. The teacher watches and 
sees that there are no mistakes. It is a real game, the chil- 
dren are not reciting a prepared dialogue. They talk freely 
as children do-on the playground. MyrtTLe Mayo 


Let’s Just Pretend 


You all know how children enjoy playing or pretending 
this or that. Did you ever stop to think that, even now, 
it is sometimes a pleasure or a help for us grown-ups to 
pretend too? 

When you look out some dark gray, gloomy morning, 
just play that you are to be visited by some noted personage 
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in your little school-room. Put on that new white waist 
which you thought too nice fof,school. Pin on that de- 
lightful new pink rosette which little Nan gave you for 
Christmas. Then, last of all, take one of your dainty little 
aprons which you wear only on special occasions arid sally 
forth to meet your imaginary guest. 

Tell the children, when school begins, that you ar: 
making believe that you have company. They wil 
soon enter into the spirit of the thing and work with mor: 
enthusiasm than otherwise. 

Even if Johnnie is careless about those long division ex 
amples, when company is there, you will be less. liable to 
vent your wrath on his defenseless head, and by and by you 
will see the sunlight breaking through the clouds on hi 
little freckled face as the hard road is made smooth. 

The children will probably work a little more carefull: 
if they think some favorite visitor is to examine the 
papers; the recesses and noons will be a little less nois 
when that same visitor is listening. At the end of the da 
everyone will go home more contented and happy afte 
that make-believe visiting dav. 

M. L. CrowLey 
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The interlude may be omitted. 
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An important book on a subject of vital 
importance to every teacher. 


DECORATION OF 
THE SCHOOL AND HOME 


BY THEODORE M. DILLAWAY 
Director of Manual Arts, Boston Public Schools 





A book that shows what a schoolroom may be 
made by the intelligent selection and artistic 


| arrangement of its decorations. 


As a teacher the best hours of your life are 


| spent in the schoolroom, and the psychological 


influence of your daily environment cannot be 
over-estimated. It is bound to be reflected in 
your own character and that of your pupils. 


Mr. Dillaway has made an exhaustive study of 
this neglected phase of education. In this book 
he points out clearly common faults found in the 
average school arrangement, and then by text and 
illustrations of re-arrangement shows how the 
decorative schemes of these same schools may be 
made to reflect true artistic quality. 


The text of this book sets forth comprehensively 
the proper selection and arrangement of statuary, 
pictures, busts, bas-reliefs, prints in color and 
sepia, Japanese prints and vase forms, with a 
complete list of these decorations, showing just 
which are best co-related to the curriculum of 
each grade. 


Profusely illustrated with colored plates and 
half-tone reproductions. Beautifully printed and 
bound. 


Price, postpaid, $2.00 


Send for illustrated circular 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Besten New York Philadelphia Atlanta 


San Francisco 
Chicage: Thomas Charles Co. Kansas City: Hoover Bros. 








Accuracy in the 
Measurement of Colors 


Previous methods of color measurement 
have been inaccurate. The eye has been 
the means of estimating color, and does not 
always see alike. What is a particular 
color today to a given person may not be 
the same color tomorrow, because of over- 





Patents — Copyrights 


indulgence in food, lack of sleep, etc. The 
only definite system, which makes possible the accurate 
matching of colors today, tomorrow or any time, is 


The Munsell Color System 


It has been adopted in the public schools of New York and 
other cities; is used by prominent artists, leading art schools, 
universities, colleges and industrial laboratories. The box of 


water colors and camel’s-hair brush illustrated below retails at 
50c. In order to introduce the Munsell Color System we will 
send it to you for 40c in stamps or money order. 

The middle colors should be used in the form of water colors, 
crayons, atlas of charts, color tree, sphere, etc., to correctly teach 
accuracy and color harmony. 
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Send today for explanatory circular “P” and prices 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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Twenty Million Boys and Girls 
at Your Mercy 


Does it ever occur to you that we have twenty million boys and 
girls in America — all-in your hands for better or for worse? 
That what you teach them, what you give them to read means 
theirown future and the future ofthecountry? Think it over, and 
begin well. 

Books like these will bring sweetness and joy to any child. 


Supplementary Readers 
Primers 
A Little Book of Well-known Toys. Braden. Pictures 
in colors. 50 
The Little Kingdom Primer. Funk. Colors, silhouettes, 
and line drawings. 30 
Nature and Industry 
Chats in the Zoo. Jones and Weimer. Photos. 40 
Bird Life Stories. Books andII. Weed. Colors. Each .60 
The Four Wonders. Cotton, Wool, Linen, Silk. Shillig. 
Color plates and line drawings. 50 























Fairy Lore and Myths 
Andersen’s Best Fairy Tales. Andersen-Henderson. 
Pictures in poster colors. A5 
Fairy Tales. Williston. Japanese water colors. 
irst and Second Series. Each d 
Classic Myths. Judd. Line drawings. 35 
Robin Hood and His Merry Men. Radford-Warren. 
Line drawings. In preparation. 
Foreign Countries 
The Sunbonnet Babies in Holland. Grover. Flat colors. 
Holland Stories. Mary E. Smith. Colors and line drawings. .50 


Lucita: A Child’s Story of Old Mexico. Gaines. Colors. .50 
Verse 
A Child’s Garden of Verses. Stevenson. Colors and line 
drawings. ol 
Little Rhymes for Little Readers. Sceegmiller. Wash 
drawings. d 


Chicago Rand McNally & Company New York 
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THE AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
LEADERS 

The retiring president of the American 
Book Company, Mr. H. T. Ambrose, was 
the executive head of the Company for 
many years, having been first elected 
shortly after the organization of the 
Company in 1890. Mr. Ambrose is a 
native of Kentucky, and was a member 
of the firm of Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., 
of Cincinnati; and on the formation of 
the American Book Company, became 
its first treasurer. Since his accession 
to the presidency and during the many 
years of his successful administration, 
Mr. Ambrose was the actual as well as 
the nominal head of the business. Equable 
in temper, possessing a judicial mind, 
temperate in speech, he has been a sa- 
gacious leader of a strong and successful 
organization. Farseeing and thoughtful, 
Mr. Ambrose has been a good listener and 
a close observer of the tendencies of the 
times. He possesses in marked degree 
the qualifications that would have made 
him a successful head of any business in 
which he might have engaged. 

When he retired from the more active 
work involved in the presidency he be- 
came chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Company and as such will con- 
tinue to take a lively interest in its affairs. 
He has invested in grape fruit and orange 
groves in Florida, where he will probably 
spend a good deal of his time. 


Mr. Louis M. Dillman, the new presi- 
dent of the American Book Company, is 
a native of Ohio, and before entering the 
publishing business was a teacher, princi- 
pal, and superintendent for seven years 
(Continued on page 447) 
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this single-volume library—the new INDIA-PAPER EDITION of 


= —aag WEBSTERS NEW 


The new edition has solved the question 


of having readily accessible for instant use 
this wonderfully compact storehouse of au- 
thentic information. A delighted purchaser 
‘The India-Paper volume is so flex- 
lable, so agre 

that looking up a word has lost all its ter- 
ror.” What a convenience to the teacher 
having but a limited » a for books ! 
400,000 Vocabulary Terms. New Gazetteer, 
Hundreds of NEW Words NS0.000 ke 

not given in any other Thousands o 
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tH Edition 


Pog Only 
oo” «=: 244 in. thick and 7 Ibs “*es 
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equivalent to that a 15-vol- ©” 
umeencyclopedia. Printed on ae. 
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12,000 Biographical 
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Paper. : 

More Scholarly, Accurate, Con- pleased woth the thoroughness, compactness, and 
accuracy of the definitions. 

venient, and Authoritative than - 7" . 


G. & C, MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Pages. 
Colored Plates and Half-Tone Engravings. 


David Starr Jordan, Pres. of the National Educa- 
tional Association and of Leland Stanford Jr. Univ., 


eable, so readable 


References. 
Over 6000 Illustrations. 
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any other English Dictionary. 
iL Get The Best. 
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by LUN YOU MUSTMAKE A BEGINNING 


SOMETIME 2:2: 


" istence. Teachers receive what then n/a 

enables them to demand. If you would increase 
your salary, if you want a better school and more favorable working con- 
ditions, let the Interstate organization direct your study this fall and 
winter. As much to be dreaded as the spirit which makes one to stand 
still is the mental attitude which keeps one from making a right start. 
Get busy now, Normal courses and Methods courses furnishing instruc- 


TUITION TERMS. EASY 





TUITION RATES LOW 


Our students may pay itiemio monthly inceenentn, WITHOUT 
EXTRA COST. Text-books, each specially prepared for our work, are 
furnished with every enrollment. The: -y are designed solely for the oue ‘who 
studies correspondence. We have fifteen years of successful work 
to speak for us. Courses are accredited at more than twenty-five great 
schools—a guarantee of excelleace. WRITE YOUR NEEDS TO-DAY. 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


623-629 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


to advance your education, to put yourself on a 
plane of efficiency where your ab 

ognized and where you can demand and get a salary 
bey pe enable you to live better and enhance 


liity will be rec- 








eee coceveoonee ~ 
Pamary Eoucarion—Sept. 





* 
AGENTS 


WANTED 


to take orders for PRIMARY EDUCATION and POPULAR 

EDUCATOR at your local teachers’ meeting and adjoining 
counties, in Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, 
Tennessee, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming and Montana. 


It is no experiment. 


Success comes to all energetic, 


honest, earnest-working representatives, therefore do not 
apply unless you have above qualifications, can send the 
best of references, and will agree to represent Primary 
EpvucaTION and PopuLAR EDUCATOR exclusively, in 


territory assigned to you. 


Previous experience not necessary. We will help 


you to succeed, 


E. S. SMITH 


2457 Prairie Avenue 


CHICAGO 


Send your application today. 
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A Reflection. 


Many and various are the standards for measuring the 
efficiency of teachers. Every supervisor has his own; every 
teacher is expected to turn his eyes inward and judge him- 
self by this or that test. But the matter is not so 
complicated as all this; the amount of soul searching 
necessary is not so very great. Is the school educating 
you as well as yourscholars? Are you making character as 
well as trying to make theirs? If you can answer these 
questions in the affirmative you sacle not worry about the 
other standards; if you are in doubt about the amount, 
watch your pupils and they will answer it for you, for 
character makes character and the friction of the school- 
room reacts on the teacher as inevitably as on the taught. 
The curious part of this interplay of personality is that 
personal relations between teacher and pupil seem not at 
all necessary in order that the reaction may be effective. 
We often hear men recalling the great inspiration some 
teacher has been to them, although he never spoke to 
them and perhaps knew them not at all. But his character 
somehow mysteriously entered into theirs. If this is an 
inspiring thought it is also a rather terrible one. We often 
wish that there were not so much power in our hands, 
that our relations with our school could be more on a 
business basis, so to speak. Nevertheless, the growing 
teacher, the teacher whose work is making character both 
for herself and her pupils, rejoices in it, because, while 
she may teach facts, she is really largely determining 
whether those facts shall be used sanely or foolishly, for 
good or evil. “We warn ourselves, and we are warned by 
all our critics,” says the late Professor Sumner in a recent 
volume of essays, “ that education is something far different 
from schooling. Unfortunately they do not necessarily 
go together. Unfortunately also our people are pinning 
their faith on schooling. The faith in book-learning is 
one of the superstitions of the nineteenth century and it 
enters for a large part into the bequest which the nineteenth 
century is about to hand over to the twentieth. On the 
walls of our school-room our teacher had pasted up in large 
letters: ‘Knowledge is power.’ Yes, that is what knowl- 
edge is. It is power and nothing more. As @ power, it 
is like wealth, talent or any power; that is, it is without 
any moral element whatever. The moral question always 
comes in when we ask, in respect to the man who has power, 
what will he do with it? It is so of wealth. The man who 
has it can realize purposes which are entirely impossible 
to the man who has it not. What purposes will the holder 
of wealth choose? If he chooses one set of purposes he 
may bring things to pass of which the rest of us can only 
dream of and wish for. If he chooses another set of pur- 
poses, he will be only so much the greater curse to himself 
and all around him than he would be if he were poor. 
The same is true of talent. The same is true of any other 
. power. It is true of knowledge. The man who has it 
is equipped for action both with tools and weapons. What 
will he do with it? If he so chooses he may, by virtue of it, 
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be far more useful to himself, his children, and his country 
than he would be without it, but if he chooses otherwis :, 
he may simply be a far more efficient and harmful rasc | 
than he would be without it.” 





What School Children Can Do 


September is an excellent month in which to start | 
study of Agriculture, if you have not already done 
Once begin and you will always continue, because the s1 
ject itself is so fascinating. Few satisfactions equal t! 


of making a lovely garden out of a hay field, or of seei : 


perfect fruit on trees that have rewarded one’s care. 

connection with trees there is a great deal of useful, 3 
and necessary, work that may be done in school. Do y 
instruct your children in the ways and life history of t 
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We 


various caterpillars that are such a menace to our orchar 5s 
and encourage them to destroy the egg masses in the wint« ° 
Here ‘is an account of what was accomplished last wint r 


in a single town, in the Berkshire Hills. 


A TERRIBLE SLAUGHTER 


The destruction of tent caterpillar egg clusters by the school c 
dren of Stockbridge this past winter and spring has exceeded all ex; 
tation. The astonishing total is 172,369. As each cluster or n 


averages about 200 eggs, that means we are rid this summer of 34,47 - 


800 caterpillars. The cost of this destruction is only $98.00, as 
Grange, the L. H. A. and the Town Club (who jointly bear the expe: 
voted to give the children of the grades fifty cents per thousand 
the clusters, and, in addition, a first prize of $10 and a second of 


to the grades destroying the largest number. The first prize was w.' 


=~ 


BS ce 


by the Interlaken Grammar School, with 61,094 clusters. The second 
went to the Interlaken Primary, with 43,914. Theprizes and“ bount) ” 


of course, will be used by the schools and 
or other equipment for their rooms. 


grades to purchase pictures 


This is a splendid example of what can be accomplished by « - 


operative effort. The cost, which i ~ borne by a large number of peo| 
is insignificant, and every person in town had been directly benefit: 


But two or three nests have developed in the editor’s orchard, | r 


example, when last. year there were over a hundred. His orchard w 


combed for clusters by a band of small boys in March, and com!» 


efficiently. Moreover, every child has learned now what an egg clus' 
looks like, and presumably acquired the habit of destroying it. 





A Wrong Attitude 
Rivalry among children is no doubt wholesome up 


a certain point, but there is one subject in which teach: r 
When your class reads, is th: 


often employ it unwisely. 
attention focused on the content of the lesson, or entir: 


on the manner in which John is reading? Are the majori:y 


of the class getting real pleasure from what they read a 


trying to give pleasure to others by their manner of readi: ¢, 
or are they bent solely on showing ‘the teacher how well th: 


can render the lessons? Do you often say, “Now, childr: 
who can read this better than Alice did?” If you do, y 
are failing to create the right atmosphere in the class and 


is only the exceptional child who will gain more than : 


superficial benefit from the lessons. 
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in Ohio and Indiana. He studied law 
and was admitted to the bar in the Su- 
preme Court of Ohio in the early seventies, 
and practiced law during the last years of 
his service as superintendent. 

In 1883, Mr. Dillman went to Chicago 
and opened an office for the firm of 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., of Cincinnati, 
where he remained until the organization 
of the American Book Company in 1890. 

When this Company was formed he 
was made assistant manager at Chicago, 
and he remained in this position until Mr. 
Charles J. Barnes, the managing director, 
retired and went to Paris to live. Mr. 
Dillman was then elected managing 
director of the Company at Chicago, 
which position he held until he was 
elected president April 21, 1914. The 
enormous business of the house in the 
Chicago division is largely the result of 
Mr. Dillman’s genius and mastery. 

Mr. John Arthur Greene, who succeeds 
the late Gilman H. Tucker, is secretary 
and chief of the agency department of the 
American Book Company, to which posi- 
tion he was promoted on April 21, from 
that of managing director in New York. 


Mr. Greene is a native of Waterford, 
Maine, and was graduated from the 
Farmington, Maine, State Normal School. 
He taught in the “Little Blue” at Farm- 
ington, made famous by the Abbott 
family, of which Dr. Lyman Abbott is the 
distinguished representative. He organ- 
ized the public school system of Farming- 
ton and was its first principal. Mr. 
Greene studied law, was admitted to 
the bar in Maine, and practiced in Chicago, 
but in the eighties he identified himself 
with the Boston office of Ivison, Blakeman 
& Taylor, and remained with the house 
until shortly before the organization of 
the American Book Company in 1890. 
Mr. Greene went to the New York office 
in 1891. He was superintendent of agents, 
manager, and in 1900 became managing 
director of the New York division. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Mr. 
Greene has been one of the most intensely 
active business men in the publishing 
business he" has actively identified him- 
self with educational, civic, sociological, 
economic, philanthropic associations like 
a man of leisure. Mr. Greene has sub- 
stituted public service for social life as 
his diversion from business cares. Few 
men in the school book business have 
carried as many and varied personal, pro- 
fessional, and business responsibilities 
as has John Arthur Greene. 
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TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG 


“FOR YOUR SCHOOL FREE 


Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. It 
means the of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers and 
mothers. You owe it to yourselves todo this. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either! 


Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter 
WRITE US heert and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
and Lincoin FRE big flag free: 
Pictures ...ameee Write us and we will at once send yu postpaid 35 of our 
blematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapel ornaments. Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
of the lot in afew hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, oe prepaid, one of our big 5x8 feet Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 
a Standard U. S. Flag, for indoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag | that would 
cost you $4or $5in any retailstore. And this way you get it absolutely free for your school. 
Don't wait untiltomorrow. Talk to your pupils about it today. The School Board will Veogtond your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 
a@ Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 
are not out one penny. 
ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” “a 
AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 
We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. You can = them on the 
a plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, and we wii send either Washington’s or Lincoln's picture securely 
Betton and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
ttons 3 the Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
to send you. 4#@ After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., {07 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 


IDEAL BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


BEST IN THE WORLD; FIVE CENTS EACH 
OVER HALF A MILLION SOLD LAST YEAR 


Autumn Stencils: Corn and Pumpkin Border, ae Leaves Border, Grape Vine Border, Cat-tail Border, Pine 
Cone Border, Cornfield and Pumpkins, Stalks of Corn, Barrel of Apples, Apples on Branch, Grapes on Vine, Maple 
Leaves, Ears of Corn Pumpkins, Oak ves and Acorns, Program, Roll of Honor, Perfect Attendance. 
Patriotic and § Historical: U. S. F , Lay ell, Columbus’ Ship, Making First U. S. Flag, Paul Revere’s 
Ride. The Mayflower, Puritans Going to Chure ashington Portrait, Lincoln Portrait. 
lowers: Wild Roses, Sunflowers, Daisies, Goldene’ Hollyhock, Aster, Poppies, Cat-tails, Thistle, Chrysanthe- 
mum, Pond hig = Nasturtium, Poinsettia, Carnation. 
3: Brownies, Dutch Children, Overall Boys, Sunbonnet Babies, Flying Birds, Barnyard Parade, Jolly 
Dutch Children, Milkmaids, Dutch Windmills, Poppies, Oak and Acorn. 
Calendars: Ten Child Life C alendars, Ten Nature Calendars, Ten Holiday Calendars. 
endars and two other stencils for Fifty Cents. 
IDEAL MAP STENCILS: 24 x 36, 10 cents each. Any Continent, bey States, Mexico, Canada, British 
Isles, Japan, Philippines, and many others. Any State. , Panama Canal, 48 inches long, 10 cents. 


Twelve Five-cent Stencils Mailed Without Folding for Fifty Cents 

IDEAL BUSY WORK STENCILS: 
{ Flowers and Leaves. 
4 Birds and Butterflies. 5 Familiar Objects. 6 
alls. 7 Indian and Eskimo. 8 Children and Brownies. 9 Thanksgiv 
jng and Christmas. 10 Washington, Lincoln and Patriotic. 


Ideal Stamping Compound for transferring Busy Work Stencils, does 
not rub nor smear. 12 cents a box, postpaid. 





Order either set of Cal 





Any set 12 cents 
Animals and Fish 
Sunbonnet and Over 


® 20 in a set. 
Fruits and Vegetables. 3 





THE SCHOOL-ROOM STENCIL AND ITS MANY USES 

Good stencils, properly used, are invaluable in the school-room. In 
hundreds of ways they can be made to lighten the teacher's daily work 
You will be surprised at the helpfulness of this little book, which costs you 
nothing. 

It gives - t directions for the most successful use of the perforated 
stencil on blackboar a. oe or cloth, with instructions for artistic coloring 
Permanent stencil w: chart making with stencils, etc. Also numberless 
suggestions for using the stencil as a real aid in teaching language, reading, 
feograpty, history, and other studies. Many hints for seat work are also 








This book is given FREE with an order for twelve or more Ideal 
Blackboard Stencils selected ftom the above list or from our full cat- 
alogue of five hundred stencils, which will be sent free upon request 


THINGS TEACHERS NEED WHEN SCHOOL OPENS 
DEAL LETTE an! in strips, 6 cents a set: cut up, in boxes, 12 cents. 
DEAL NUMBE Mite in strips, 6 cents a set; cut up, in boxes, 12 cents. 
oA WORD BUILDER, in strips, 6 cents a set: cut up, in boxes, 12 cents. 
EAL WORD ats in strips, 6 cents a set: cut up, in boxes, 12 cents. 
DE pS. ten months, 25 for 20 cents, 50 for 30 cents. 
COLOR, 6 x 9 inches, 50 in set, all different, 











19 cents. 


COVERS TO COLOR, tinted peper., 12 in set, all new, 12 cents. 


CARDS, for simple work in number, 12 sets for 20 cents. 
approved hand-written script, 12 for 10 cents. 
1 inch in diameter, 3 colors assorted, 300 for 15 cents. 
» 4 inch in <o—— 3 colors assorted, 300 for 10 cents. 
EAL G ED STAR ifsc inch in diameter, red, gold or silver, 100 for 10 cents. 
BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND ANIMAL SEWING CARDS, 15 designs, per set, 15 cents. 
BESS B as wa yo FAIRY TALE SEWING ay soy 15 designs; per set, 15 cents. 
SILICATE: Ores 
Say MERIT CARD 
EAL SC 


cards, any , per , 6 cents, per doz., 60 cents. 
one merit, 12 cents per 100; five merits, 25 cents per 100. 
HOOL SCISSORS, 414 inches blunt, 85 cents per doz.- 5 inches, sharp, 90 cents per doz. 

DEAL CARBON PAPER, blue or black, 3 sheets, 19 x 26 inches, for 25 cents. 
DEAL TRACING PAPER, large size, 17 x 22 inches, 10 sheets for 20 cents. 
puten Suet Superintendent, Principal, and Teacher in America needs our 1915 Complete Catalog of Schoo! 
Supplies, Art and Industrial Material, Blackboard Stencils, Busy Work Material, Kindergarten, Pri- 

Supplies and Helps for Teachers, Free to you if you mention “ Primary Education.” 


IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 336 W. 63d Street, Chicago, Ill, 
Report Cards mie of cig, Ca * months’ term aod spece for: three examination 


grades with reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, geography, Dag language, history, physiology, algebra, civil 

ernment. Ny days present, days absent, ions tar monthly average, also six blank spaces for extra 
Greaches last page contains notice to parents and space for signature and a promoticn blank. We sell many 
of these an. -d. give entire satisfaction. One of our patrons, Miss Cora MacKey, Lepeview — says: “‘ I have 
used your report cards for the past four years and like them better than any ot have an especially fine 
souvenir for Christmas 1914 and close of school for 1915. Send a 2-cent stamp for sample 


SEIBERT PRINTING CO, Box 11, Canal Dover, Ohio 








First _o— 15c,, each additional dozen 10c. Envelopes to match 
zen, postpaid. On front page is a neat design with spaces for 
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A DIRECTORY OF 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and 
schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent 


“THE RIGHT TEACHER IN 


THE RIGHT POSITION 


MEANS 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. 


S Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 


Telephone Conriection 





REGISTER NOW. 





Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help 


=—=-BREWE 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 





TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Om o Om wa ee e 





Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


Modern Service, our {7th year manual, tells how to improve applications. Sent free to teachers within 300 miles. 


101 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS.—WELLES BLDG., WILKESBARRE, PA. 








Save time by writing your address above and returning to nearest office. 








It is always wise to have “a frizad at the Court of Cesar.” Register Now! 





AN AGENCY inacecc it eomereiy” kare 
ek OE 
oon that oe = RECOMMENDS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, 0. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥. 








Engage the help and experience of an agency. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Harlan P. French, Pres., Vincent B. Fisk, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 


Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 


ME TEAGHER’S EXCHANGE ® “oc Boyiston se. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 
The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “*xew your” 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools in of the country. 
Wm. 0. PRATT, Manager 























TEACHERS WANTED 


to act as agents at local meetings in New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and Virginia for PopuLar Epucator 
and Primary EpucatTion, the oldest established and recognized 
standard educational journals of the United States. These 
journals sell themselves, as all teachers know them and like 
them. Get up a club and get your own journal free or we will 
make liberal terms to good workers. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 18 E, 17th St., NEW YORK 


NOTES 


~— “Every agricultural school shou! 
have a normal department for the sole 
purpose of training teachers for rural 
schools,” declares J. L. McBrien in his 
Arkansas report. 


—School-men and educational insti- 
tutions now recognize that there is son 
thing in sub-normal children that 
worth saving and that under proper tre 
ment much can be done to make them u 
ful. The New York University is t!. 
latest institution to recognize the. fact 


and to establish such in a two years 


training course leading to the degree 


A PUPILS’ ECONOMY LEAGUE 

A pupils’ economy league has bee: 
organized among the pupils of the public 
schools of Garrett County, Maryland, 
under the direct supervision of the County 
Board of School Commissioners. Eac! 
pupil of the county, by virtue of enr 
ment upon the school records, is a menler 
of the league. A button is given to e 
one on which is printed the words, “ Pup 
Economy League, Garrett County, Mar) 
land,” the words encircling the State coa' 
of-arms. 

The primary object of the associatic 
is to secure greater returns for the educ: 
tional expenditures of the county. It 
felt that the principle of economy, lear: 
first in respect to school equipment a 
supplies, may be carried over into the 
broader education of the child and become 
an important part of character instruc- 
tion. The county commissioners are con- 
vinced that there is considerable waste 
which may be prevented through 
operation between the School Boards a 
pupils. Such waste may take place in one 
of the following ways: 

1 Destruction of outbuildings a: 
ences. 

2 Defacement of school buildings. 

3 Mutilation of interior walls. 

4 Breaking of window panes. 

5 Carrying away of school furniture 
— pails, shovels, brooms, etc. 

6 Carving, cutting, and breaking scho 
desks and benches. 

7 Injuring or losing school textbooks. 

The essential means of stopping these 
leaks is to make pupils and teachers, 
trustees and commissioners, princip 
and superintendents, all realize the accu- 
mulated loss due to continued careles 
destruction of the small things in a large 
system where thousands of individual 
are directly concerned. The pupi's’ 
economy league is a constant force {fo 
carefulness and intelligent use. Eac! 
day something occurs in or outside of the 
school-room where the work of the leagu 
comes into play and the important pri 
ciple of economy is taught. 

All of these forms of waste and needless 
destruction are occasionally reviewed a! 
emphasized at meetings of the leaguc 
held the last Friday of the school mont! 





—F. E. Rathbun, County Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Oakland, Md. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 


teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in public 
teachers’ agencies are managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” 





LESS OUTSIDE STUDY 
SPOKANE Moves For LONGER Scmoo 
Hours 


Meeting the popular demand for fies 
study outside of the school-room, the 
SPOKANE BoarD oF EpucATION has de- 
cided to lengthen the hours of attendance 
in the high schools by three-quarters of an 
hour. Commencing in September the 
high schools will convene at 8.30 A.M., in- 
stead of nine, as formerly, and will close 
at 2.45 Pp. M., instead of 2.30. In a state- 
ment regarding the change Superintendent 
Bruce M. Watson said: “This schedule 
provides for seven school periods per day 
instead of six, as formerly. It does not 
contemplate more subjects or heavier 
programs for pupils, nor generally for 
teachers. The seven-period system makes 
possible a school program caring for 
the numerous activities of a complex high 
school organization to better advantage 
than the six-period plan. It also enables 
a pupil to choose his program to better 
advantage. The new plan gives every 
pupil one more period for study in school 
under conditions better for study than 
most homes afford, and also affords better 
opportunities for consultation between 
pupils and teachers.” 


PATRIOTIC TRAINING SHOULD 
BEGIN BEFORE THE KINDER- 
GARTEN AGE 


A story is told of a little child who was 
for the first time being tucked away in his 
own little bed in a room across the hall 
irom that occupied by his mother. As 
his grandmother heard his prayers and 
kissed him good-night the little fellow’s 
courage began to waver. “I want to go 
in muver’s bed,” he pleaded. The grand- 
mother explained to him that the angels 
would keep guard over him and that he 
need havenofear. These assurances, how- 
ever, failed to carry conviction. “I don’t 
want no old angels ’cause I can’t see ’em,” 
was his logical argument. Then be- 
thinking himself of the story his grand- 
father had told of the origin of the song, 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” and re- 
membering the moral application of the 
story, the little man added: “Grand- 
muver, if you will cover me with the flag I 
won’t be ’fraid.” 

To this child the physical presence of 
the flag he could see and touch meant 
infinitely more than the invisible spirits 
of goodness which his little imagination 
was only too likely to confuse with the 
hobgoblins and things of terror. 

Unfortunately, the development of the 
patriotic spirit is often neglected even in 
homes where religious and moral training 
is carefully provided for. Every child 
of school-going age should be made to feel 
for the American Flag that love and trust 
that the little fellow in the story found 
in its protecting folds. 

If your school has no flag, one of the 
fundamentals of its educational work is 
being neglected. The suggestion offered 
in the advertisement of the Mail Order 
Flag Company of Amderson, Indiana, on 
another page of this publication is well 
worthy of your consideration. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ 


623 S. WABASH AVE., CHICACO, 


Thirtieth Year. Our booklet, “Teaching as a Business,’ 
about our business, but more about yours. Sent free. 


Western Office: Wash. 


ACENCY 


ILL. 
’ tells a few things 


Spokane, 





Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ 


Write us what you want. 
Free Literature. Address MARION, IND. 











ASSN | 








It pays —to pay—to get—more pay. Register Now! 





The Schermerhorn Toachers’ oncy 
ee "So" for superior people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free to school "1 
cha LES MULFORD. P Prop. 


(Tel. 1635 Murray Hill) 353 Fifth Ave... New York, N 
This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency's business to place teachers. 
PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


NO ADVANCE FEE 








35th year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally. 
Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Well 
prepared teachersingreat demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 





Do it Now! Do it Now! 








Western Positions for Teachers 


For Every Department of School Work i ~ CAesato, Oklahoma, South ~~ Idaho, Washington, Wyoming. 
Kansas, Utah, pete 2 Delve, aska, California, Montana, N New Mexico. As pub 
lishers of “THE KY MOUNTAIN TE TEACHERS’ AGENCY SCHOOL DIRECTORIES,” we are in toucl 

nearly all the elf in hese Sixteen States. WRI | US TO-DAY FOR FREE BOOKLET. | 
“ How to Apply for a School’’ with Laws of Certification of a in he States, aa 

epaid for Fifty Cents in eos 
REFUNDED IF NOT Dros oe tan 
WM. RUFFER, Manager 


es ~o tl Teachers’ Agency in the 
Rocky Mountain Region 





AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, Denver COLO 











4-416 Steinway Hall 
t National Bank Bidg. 
imore, Md.—Munsey Bidg. 
nber of Commerce Bidg. 


AGENCY WITH THESSHORT UNDERSTANDABLE CONTRACT 25th YEAR 


B. F. Clark Teachers Agency 


THE 





The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 


2A Park Street, Boston, Mass. 317 Masonic Temple, Denver, Col. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, ie 316 Journal Bidg., Portland, "Ore. 
1847 U Street, Washington, D. C. 2161 Shattuck Avenue, Berkdey, Cal. 
28 E. Jackson Blod., Chicago, Ill. 343 Douglas Bl'g., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Send to any address above for Agency Manual, free. 


AGENTS WANTED 


We want a few good agents to solicit subscriptions for 
Poputar Epucator and Primary Epucation in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Maryland, West Virginia, Ohio and the 
South. We are not looking for agents who cannot secure 
business. If you want a change of work and can produce 
results, write us. We will pay salary and commission to right 
parties, 











EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 





18 E. 17th Street, New York 
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Greg 


$3 orthana 


a tonsts in more schools than all other systems 

There are 1852 cities in the United 
States in which shorthand is taught in the public 
high schools. The standing of the five leading sys- 
tems is as follows: 


gRecn SHORTHAND. . 
Benn P 
‘@aac Phase, a “40s a 
Graham.. .88 ” 
Munson... a.* 
Twenty-nine other systems ¢ or r textbooks are repre- 
sented in the remaining 289 cities. 

Gregg leadership in the private commercial schools 
is even more marked. It was adopted by more than 
four hundred schools last year. The reasons for 
the Shepaienty of Gregg Shorthand are: 

—- is the easiest of all practical sys- 
tems to lea 

Legibility-—it holds the world’s record for accu- 
~~ at high speed—99.6 % perfect. 

peed—Gregg writers won first, second and third 
places in the Fifth International Shorthand Speed 
Contest. 
TEACHERS’ CORRESPONDENCE COURSE—Free 


The large number of schools using the system» 
and new ones adopting it each yest creates a con- 
stant demand for professionall ly-trained teachers. 

Commercia I teaching is a new and attractive field 
—having decided advantages over other branches. 
Write today about our free correspondence instruc- 
tion for teachers. 

Ask also for Booklet 4. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francl:co 


oy cit ies 











CHILD carries from the schoolroom 
the physical as well as the mental 
impressions of his teaching. 


The teachers who have a heart interest 
in their pupils as well as in their work 


recommend only 
DIXON’S chsnme PENCILS 


GRAPHITE 


Their recommendation is supported by 
the very highest of educational authorities. 


Write for folder and samples No. 134-J 
Made in Jersey City, N.J., by the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 


cS ‘ For Kinder- 
garten and Primary Grades, in- 
cluding all supplies pertaining 
to the industrial branches, such 
as Manual ngs Fig 
Drawing Paper, R 
Cross Stitch Canvas, Scrim, 
Monks’ Cloth, Burlaps, Con- 
struction Paper, Chair Cane, 
Book Binding and Weaving 
Material. Catalogue free. 

GARDEN CITY ECUCATIONAL CO. 

Box 8 CHICAGO, ILL. 














110 S. Wabash Ave. 





USE FOURTH wean GEOGRAPHY 
In enaeer. with e Course of Study 
By CARRIE m wy 
price S8Ocents Post 
T. N. LAKIN & SONS, Publishers, Vandalia, 1:1. 


INDIVIDUAL OUTLINE MAPS fo", poets ts 


8., Continents, World, U. 8. etc. Pads 
of 50 supsestas, by “mail 4 comers voasee 
a i aes) 1 of eac mai List free. 

LENCLE, Map Man,” Box 49, Beaver, Pa. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 
IN STORY=TELLING 
Study the art of story-telling with 
Miss Georgina Speare, who has pupils 
in almost every state in the Union. 


MISS GEORGINA SPEARE 
17 COURT STREET = = UTICA, N.Y. 





for pupils’ use 








NOTES 


— Hawkins County, Tenn., recently 
accomplished a notable feat in consolida- 
tion. Four schools were consolidated; 
and the new building provided is a 
$4500 structure with six acres of good 
land, located on a pike road. Two of 
the old schools were converted into a 
residence for the principal. The land 
was donated with the understanding that 
it should be worked as a demonstration 
school farm. The principal is hired for 
twelve months in the year. 


— At school a dictionary is considered 
an essential and is always at hand. For 
best results in home work it should be 
equally accessible at home. ‘There is no 
surer test of one’s intelligence than the 
ability to express what one knows clearly, 
forcefully, and with some degree of ele- 
gance. The mastery of English is essen- 
tial to him who would be the leader among 
his fellows, or their most helpful servant. 
The New International (G. & C. Merriam 
Company, Springfield, Mass.), is really 
an all-knowing special teacher whose 
services are always available. See dis- 
play advertisement elsewhere in this 
issue. 


THE T. C. U. EXHIBIT 


One of the most interesting exhibits 
at the N. E. A. was that conducted by the 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters of Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. Their Manager, Mr. 
Wm. Ritchie, Jr., a former Oak Park High 
School graduate, was assisted by two 
young men from St. Paul. 

They gave every teacher a free identi- 
fication card which read: 

“The T. C. U. will pay as much as 
$50.00 to place the bearer of this card in 
the care of friends or relatives when taken 
sick or injured away from home. Good 
until October 1, 1914.” 

Every tenth envelope in which these 
cards were contained held a Special Certi- 
ficate which entitled the bearer to a beauti- 
ful leather identification pursé or a beauti- 
ful red morocco leather vanity case. 
Over five hundred purses and vanity cases 
were given away in this manner. 

Needless to say, the interest around the 
T. C. U. booth was very great during the 
entire Convention. On Friday, however, 
there was intense interest. A crowd of 
between seven and eight hundred members 
of the N. E. A. gathered in front of this 
booth to see who would receive the two 
$20.00 traveling bags which were to be 
given away. 

Every identification card which had 
been given out contained a number, 
and duplicates of these numbers were 
placed in a large box and stirred up. 
Young Master Hanson, a Minneapolis 
lad, was blindfolded and drew numbers 
from the box. Sixteen numbers were 
drawn before someone answered, “Pres- 
ent.” Miss Miriam D. Foote, a Primary 
teacher from Minneapolis, held the lucky 
number. Then seven more numbers were 
drawn before another happy spectator 
answered, “Present.” This time, the 
lucky one was Mr. M. J. Bray, a rural 
teacher from Hovland, Minnesota. Hov- 
land is in the most remote country of the 
state, away around north of Lake Su- 
perior. The crowd gave three cheers 
and disbursed and the T. C. U. was thor- 
oughly discussed by almost every member 
of the Convention, 


Pure Blood 


Absolutely necessary for mental and 
physical health and strength, vitality, 
vigor and vim, is certain if you take 


Hood’s Sarsaparill 


Liquid, or tablets cailed Sarsatabs. 100 dozes ¢ 


Primary Helps 








Reading Chart, Spelling Boar: 
Phonic “Drill Chart, Number Dri 
Cards, Perception 3, Phon 
Cards, Number Builders, Senter 
Builders, Word Builders, Phonic 
Builders, etc. Price list FREE. 

Liberal sample package 5) cent. 


J. L. ENGLE, “The Map Man” 


Beaver, Pennz. 


BAND CATALOG 


The standard band instru- 
ments for 50 


<n ind lower 
Kss0 Amatican Pret 
for $30. 
ins in Drums. Write 
LYON & HEALY 
19-41 East Adams St., Chicago 
The Montessori Method in Rome 


To are interested in my investigation 
study of the Monressorn: MeTHop 








in Rome, and my 


f am ms adaptation of 
the Methcd to the 


merican School for little 
children I will be glad to send illustrated pam- 
phlet on ome. Mrs. J. Scott Anderson, 


Directress, Torresdale House. Training course 


Benen tem a School \ 
ja, Pa. 


begins Octuber Ist. 





The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days f: 
trial to teache 
Write for cata! 
giving size and our 
free trial offer. 

E. LAWTON & CO. 

46 MURRAY SI! 
NEW YOrRK CITY 


TEACHERS OF BACKWARD CHILDREN 


Course in Training 

Beginning in October, 1914, New Y: 
University will offer a two years’ cou 
credited towards the degree of B.S., calculat 
to give teachers of backward and defecti 
children the best possible preparation {cr 
classroom and supervisory work with mental! 
deficient children. 


Write for information to 


Dr. James K. Lough 
Secretary, School of Pedagogy 
32 Waverly Place, New York City 


SAMPLE SETS FREE 
Wisconsin 
PHONOGRAM 


Combines letter, double consonant and 
gram. 


Price, 10 cents. Other builders 2 to 5 cents. 
E. T. CURTIS CO., La Crosse, Wis. 


Get Posted Now for 1915 


Send a Post Card to-day for our 
BIG FREE EDUCATIONAL HELPS 
Catalogue of newest aids for Teachers at lowest prices 
85c. will bring you New State Examination Qu: 
tions and Answers, taken from fifteen (15) Stat 
Covering all common branches. Regular price, $1 
net. Your opportunity to save A. half. 


Price 
McMINN & GEAR Pigg 








ct 33 




















128 aia Ave., Detroit 
Catalogue ma i 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, Sstoeze =2"° 
Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games, Son 8, 
Marches, Entertainment Books, Flags, Festooni'g, 
Drapery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment Mater'2!, 
Educational Books and Aids for Teachers, Rew:."4 
Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Coloring, Alpha! 

Number, Reading, Report, and Busy-Work Car’s, 





Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stenc 5, 
Blackboard Stencils, "Colored Sticks, Pegs, Bees, 
Stars, Papers, , Raffia, Needles, Sewing Card 
Thread, Paints, Crayons, Brasers, Scissors, Me))5, 
Globes, Charts, Blackboards, Dictionary Hold«'s 
Address to A, J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA 
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HOME GEOGRAPHY | WALDCRAFT NON-DRYING COLOR PADS 
BY 


FOR STICK PRINTING, BLOCK PRINTING, STENCILING 
HAROLD W. FAIRBANKS, Ph.D. NEW color for teaching design in the primary and intermediate 


* ms grades. A non-drying color pad, ready for use. Clean, time- 
Author of “ Stories of Our Mother Earth,” etc, saving, inexpensive. Three colors: red, yellow and blue. These 


Tested in the Study by Educational Ex- colors will mix with Twinkie fifty pads. 
perts. Tested in the classes of more than Caps for holding pads in use, per dozen, 10 cents 
20,000 Schools. Home Geography has Discounts on larger quantities. 


; Send 50 cents and receive postpaid the follewiog special offer: 
steadily risen in popularity. 





3 Packages Non-Drying Color Pads, red, ti at blue 
Crown 8vo. 235 Pages. 135 Illustrations. 1 Dozen Caps for use with aan ‘ > ‘ 
Cloth, 60 cents. 3 Dozen Sticks, assorted . . . 


Ask for literature describing all of the Waldcraft materials 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY ie werner Gimaate 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 1625 No. Delaware Street Indianapolis, Ind. 


GIVE THE CHILDREN A CHANCE 


In the first, second, third, fourth and fifth years, they need plenty of interesting supplementary 
reading to keep up interest in Language, History and L iterature, and above all, to Make them proficient 
in reading. 

Do you realize that thousands of children of normal intellect seem backward because they have 
not had sufficient training in reading? Do not expect a boy to become a carpenter by hammering a nail 
in one spot all the time. Do not expect a child to learn to read by giving him the same old third reader 
until he can read it upside down as well as any other way. Ifa child does not read well how can he master 
the other subjects? Just think this matter over. 

HERE 1s Your Opportunity to get an abundance of first-class reading, THE KIND THE CHILDREN 
Like, and of the kind that will help them, for a mere trifle. While the supply lasts, We WILL SELL these 
booklets at $5.00 PER 100. They are all well printed on good paper, bound in strong Manila covers, all 
written by teachers who know what children need. 

Just look over this list and see if you can afford to do without twenty-five or one hundred of the 
time savers. GET THEM NOW and stop lying awake nights trying to plan some way to keep up interest 
in the primary classes’ Language, History, Geography, etc. If you have a country school, pick out a large 
assortment of titles and give a new kcok to read each day to those who do extra well in the class work. 
If you have a graded school, order in sets of twenty or twenty-five of each title, according to your needs. 

Can You Beat Tuts? 


100 titles, no two alike, or all alike, by express prepaid for $5.00. Send cash, but if you prefer to 
pay in a month it is perfectly satisfactory. 
Now, that is the story and here are the titles. Check off what you want and mail to-day. 


FIRST GRADE = eH of eee ; — pone: A samt _ : 
3 Selections from Grimm 39 Lucy’s Wonderful Globe 
Large Type 14 Selections from Grimm II 149 Lucy’s Wonderful Globe II 
FEsop’s Fables I 20 Stories from Gardenand Field | 141 Lucy’s Wonderful Globe III 
ZEsop’s Fables _ II 21 Stories from Garden and Field Li 
Selections from Hsop I 25 Story of Columbus 
Selections from Aisop II 26 Story of Israel Putnam FOURTH GRADE 
Story of the Buds 27 Story of William Penn 22 Hawthorne’s Golden Touch 
What Annie Saw (Nature Stories) 28 Story of Washington 82 Story of Holmes 
Flower Friends I 29 Story of Franklin 83 Story of La Salle 
The Butterfly Baby K Story of Webster Story of Longfellow 
Plant Babies 31 Story of Lincoln 90 De Soto 
Babes of the Wood 35 Story of Lowell 91 Marquette 
Babes of the Meadow 36 Story of Tennyson 98 Story of Boone 
Butterfly’s Home 2 Story of Whittier Pioneers of the West 
3 Story of Cooper Fremont and Carson 
SECOND GRADE Story of Fulton Stories and Rhymes of Woodland I 
: 23s 3 Story of the Pilgrims Stories and Rhymes of Woodland IT 
ae ond the Boeaee 6 Story of the Boston Tea Party 6 Storiesand Rhymes of Birdland I 
Roste and ny — Story of Eli Whitney 3 Storiesand Rhymesof Birdland If 
Bird Friends , Story of Edison 7 Stories and Rhymes of Flowerland I 
Flower Friends II Story of Hawthorne § Stories and Rhymes of Flowerland II 
ES 2 Story of S. F. B. Morse 25 Selections from Longfellow 
Flower Friends III 
ateieal the Gedinatins I 3 Story of Louisa Alcott 93 Joan of Arc 
Robinson Seome i ar < — Watt 
Robinson Crusoe II ay. Ge was Creeaaaee FIFTH GRADE 
- 2 Puss in Boots 4 
oe — a Story of Stephenson 23 Hawthorne’s Three Golden Apples 
Children of History I ad - aves a ager s ——— Pitcher 
F 5 é tory of Pocahontas 3 e imezra awthorne) 
—. “| vey a Story of Cyrus W. Field 34 Paradise of Children (Hawthorne) 
s of the Springtime I : Ravcieal I 92 dut 
Flower World Stories of the Revolution 92 Audubon 
(Lexington and Concord) 97 Jefferson 
Stories of the Revolution II 102 Nathan Hale 
THIRD GRADE (British driven from Boston.) 130 Lafayette 
1 Grimm’s Fairy Tales I Stories of the Revolution III 131 Farragut 
4 Grimm’s Fairy Tales II (Battle of Long Island) 147 Dickens 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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UNUSUAL NEW BOOKS| 








Overton’s Hygiene Series 


By Frank Overton, A.M., M.D. 
Author of “Applied Physiology.” 


Personal Hygiene (For the Lower Grades) 
40 cents 


General Hygiene (For the Upper 


Grammar Grades) 60 cents 


Books which combine the advice of a 
friendly, common-sense doctor and the 
broader scientific point of view of a State 
sanitary officer—both of which Dr. Overton 
is. In the present general movement 
toward better public as well as private 
health he has been one of the leaders. 





Harvey’s Essentials 


of Arithmetic 
By L: D. Harvey, Px.D., President of 


Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin. 


First Book, for 2nd, 3rd and 4th school 

years 25 cents 
Second Book, for 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th 
years 50 cents 


Unusually practical books filled with pre- 
vocational problems relating to agriculture, 
commerce, manual training, and the house- 
hold arts. They teach the pupil to inter- 
pret and analyze problems correctly, and 
train him to be accurate and quick in 
handling numbers. 





Perry & Price’s 
American History 


By Artuur C. Perry, Jr., Pa.D., Dis- 
trict Superintendent of Schools, New York 
City; and Gerrrupe A. Price, Teacher in 
Public Schools, New York City. 

First Book — 1492=1763 
Second Book—1763 to Present Time 
Each, 60 cents 


























Wholly unlike any other books for first- 
cycle study. Only the chief events are 
given, and these are presented in a lively 
stirring narrative, full of human interest, 
and giving a background for later intensive 
reading and study. The style is very 
dramatic, each chapter being introduced by 
a color picture which excites the child’s 
curiosity. 















Coe & Christie’s 
Story Hour Readers 


By Iva Cog, Pp. M., Assistant Principal, 
and Axice J. Curistre, Primary Teacher, 
Public School 184, City of New York. 


One or Two Books for each year 


Perception Cards and Teachers’ Manual 


Basic readers, on the “story” method, in 
which a jingle is followed by a complete 
story, brimming over with interest, humor, 
and action, and well adapted for dramatiza- 
tion. The child’s attention is directed 
chiefly to the thought, and he learns to read 
therefore with good natural expression. 
The complete system of phonetics is adapted 
to the reading material. The illustrations 
are unusually attractive and abundant 
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